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Minnesota art 


Delegates to the Minneapolis convention 
in June will be particularly interested 
in the Minnesota art featured in this 
issue of the JourNaL. We hope you will 
enjoy looking at it as much as we have 
enjoyed collecting the photographs and 
making our selection. Our grateful ap- 
preciation is due many people for their 
cooperation in helping us collect the 
photographs. Mrs. F, Edward Del Dosso, 
chairman of the Special Committee on the 
Arts, conferred with staff members of 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts in mak- 
ing many of the selections. Adolf Dehn, 
himself, responded generously to our re- 
quest. And we are also indebted to the 
Walker Art Center and the Associated 
American Artists for photographs. Mrs. 
Josephine Lutz Rollins was kind enough 
to provide notes for this issue on Minne- 
sota art and artists. Mrs. Rollins is 
herself a member of AAUW and has 
served as creative arts chairman of the 
Stillwater Branch as well as state arts 
chairman, 1948-50. 

You will be able to see originals of 
some of these pictures at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts and the Walker Art 
Center. Be sure not to miss the latter's 
Everyday Art Gallery dedicated to the 
recognition and development of good de- 
sign in articles of everyday living. 


Looking toward later issues, we are 
pleased to report that we now have a wide 
selection of photographs of members’ art 
from nineteen states. We hope to use 
first selections from these in the Winter 
JOURNAL, and perhaps to arrange for 
others in the GDL, With this notice we 
close our request for members’ art. We are 
very grateful to those of you who sent in 
your photographs, and we promise to 
return the material as soon as possible. 
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DEAR EDITOR: 


I appreciate your kind invitation to ad- 
ress through your JOURNAL a large group 
of culturally interested women in regard 
to the great issue of public education. 

You certainly do not expect me to 
present your readers merely with a few 
extracts of my last book to which you 
kindly refer. Such an act of abbreviated 
self-repetition would be boring and of 
little use for your readers. If they are 
really interested in education they should 
acquaint themselves systematically with 
its conflicting nature, as I have tried to do 
myself. The cause of public enlightenment 
is not fostered by partial judgment. For 
some — not necessarily unintelligent men 
— modern education is too intellectual or 
rational; for others — also intelligent men 
—it is too anti-intellectual; for some too 
conservative, for others too progressive; 
for some it is too undisciplined, for others 
too authoritarian; for some too inter- 
national, for others too national; for some 
too vocational, for others too liberal; and 
soon. As an editor of an important jour- 
nal, you yourself must have run into such 
self-appointed and partial arbiters in the 
various fields of human endeavor. 

But there may nevertheless be some 
sense in the non-sense. If intelligent men 
and women disagree so violently about 
the aims and values of an institution, 
probably something is wrong in principle, 
either in the institution or in the minds of 
the critics, or in both. With respect to 


The Schools We Need 


a letter from a distinguished educator 


on the question of “anti-intellectualism” 






education, the shortcoming lies in the fact 
that we have not yet been able to recon- 
cile certain conflicting trends in American 
education, trends which, after all, are 
nothing but the reverse side of a great 
achievement, namely, that this nation has 
set out to educate the youth of the whole 
nation for the sake of productive partici- 
pation in the body politic. That means 
that we have in the very same school, and 
in smaller communities often in the very 
same classroom, young people of high and 
low intelligence, pupils who like to be ra- 
tional and for whom abstractions are the 
most wonderful creations of the mind, or 
perhaps even of the Mind, and pupils 
whose access to the responsibilities of life 
does not go through concepts, but through 
practical participation in a concrete task. 
A roundly gifted person, as a matter of 
fact, wants both, but both in different 
degree. 

The enormous gamut of talent which 
our high school has to take care of ex- 
plains the permanent disappointment of 
so many people who are convinced of the 
value of their particular occupation. Being 
myself something of an historian who in 
his younger years edited and translated 
medieval Latin poetry into his German 
mother tongue, I am naturally disap- 
pointed in the neglect of history and the 
ancient languages in our high schools. But 
I realize that in Europe, where I was edu- 
cated, not more than about 2 percent in 
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the age between ten and nineteen received 
a truly classical training. About 98 per- 
cent did not. Mostly their learning was in- 
ferior to that of an average American 
high school pupil, both in terms of infor- 
mation and socialization. 

In addition, having tried to understand 
the totality of the educational process I 
realize that no particular subject has a 
monopoly on rationality or intellectual 
accomplishment. As a matter of fact, a 
mathematician or theoretical physicist 
may tell me that history is a highly irra- 
tional affair. Also, perhaps, history often 
does appeal so little to the adolescent be- 
sause those who teach it repeat the dull 
history teaching they have received in 
their liberal or state teachers colleges. 

However, I think that those.who could 
enjoy history and other fields of the hu- 
manities, or mathematics and advanced 
science, especially those who have the stuff 
for later intellectual work, should receive 
a better education in our high schools. We 
waste time with this precious group of the 
nation. But we often neglect also the 
group who learn better from more practi- 
cal things — and they are also precious; 
in addition, “the Lord has made so many 
of them.” Far from recommending a nar- 
row vocational training, I nevertheless be- 
lieve that this latter group would do bet- 
ter even in the more intellectual fields if 
they could participate in subjects more 
related to their later responsibilities as 
workmen and citizens of the nation. 


Education that Liberates 


However, despite all variety of talents, 
interests, and obligations with which our 
high school is confronted, there are certain 
more or less universal requisites inherent 
in good secondary education, because they 
are inherent in all human progress toward 
maturity. I have dealt with them in the 
fourth chapter of my last book in which 
you seem especially interested — though 
I would like a person in your position to 
read also the chapter on adult education. 
In this field also, it appears to me, re- 
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forms are necessary. Here are these uni- 
versal requisites. 


1. A young person, whatever his special 
interest, should learn to cooperate and 
conform with the standards of his society. 
But he should not merely be “adjusted” 
— this is too passive a term. Only a slave 
is totally adjusted. When educators use a 
term such as “‘life-adjustment,” they do 
not mean it in this passive sense. How- 
ever, I think it is an unfortunate word. A 
free man should also be able to assert his 
conscience against any trend in his society 
he considers adverse to the further in- 
tellectual and moral progress of mankind. 
We have now ample opportunity for doing 
that. In other words, together with con- 
formity a student should also learn the 
value and courage of non-conformity. The 
United States of America is built on agree- 
ment as well as on disagreement. 


2. Man receives his dignity from his 
power of transcending himself and his im- 
mediate environment for the sake of dis- 
covering ever wider horizons of interest. 
Thus a teacher fails who, as I would say, 
does not make the subject he teaches 
“transparent”’ toward the larger contexts 
of which it is a part. To illustrate, if I 
force a young person to cram historical 
facts without inspiring him to learn some- 
thing about human greatness and _ base- 
ness, about the causes of rise and decline 
of nations, and about the necessity of con- 
tinual vigilance, then nothing will remain 
but the recollection of boredom and the 
firm decision never to touch a historical 


book. 


3. To some degree and within the limits 
of our common cultural responsibilities, 
let the student decide what he intends to 
do. But after he has decided, insist on his 
persistence, for only in this way can he 
develop character, and discover the rela- 
tionships among the different sides of hu- 
man activity. The mechanical “credit” 
system that allows a student to graduate 
from high school after he has assembled 4 
congeries of sixteen courses irrespective of 
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their content and coherence is murderous 
to sound intellectual growth. 


4. Show a student that there is no such 
thing as theory and practice in isolation. 
Not only our technological civilization, 
but all sound civilization is built on the 
interaction between the two. The mere 
“intellectual,” as Plato has already seen, 
is just as much a danger to society as the 
man who regards only that as worthy of 
his interest which he can touch with his 
fingers or which satisfies his profit motive. 


5. Education is a process that should com- 
bine both humility and self-assurance; 
humility coming from the realization of 
man’s intellectual and moral limitations, 
self-assurance from the feeling that he 
masters the tasks and problems which his 
calling demands from him. We cannot 
know everything, but somewhere we 
should be “at home.” 


If we observe these five principles in the 
education of our children, we will have a 
“liberal” education in the best sense of 
the word, namely one which “liberates” 
the mind and the person for the pursuit 
of a humanly worth-while purpose. 


Reconciling the Contradictory 


But there is still one more basic condi- 
tion. I personally do not believe that the 
crisis of our time is due to our lack of 
knowledge. Heaven knows, we do not 
know enough; but we do know more than 
the majority of our ancestors who often 
behaved better than we. When speaking 
of the necessity of an “intellectual”? edu- 
cation (and I am all for it) let us not forget 
that sound rationality is impossible in 
men who are crippled in their emotions. 

I do not like to differentiate between 
the tasks of men and women; we all 
should pull the same rope. But I believe 
it to be a noble mission of women to warn 
men against the emphasis on the intel- 
lectual and volitional qualities of the 
human being with simultaneous neglect 
of his affective, or emotional life. Without 
the proper balance of all three, we will 


always have a dangerously lop-sided 
civilization. 

In the recognition of this fact, would 
there not also lie the possibility of recon- 
ciling two seemingly contradictory postu- 
lates in our democratic education, of 
which I have constantly spoken without 
naming them explicitly, namely the postu- 
lates of equality and of quality? — the first 
representing the collectivist, the second 
helping the individualistic trend in mod- 
ern societies. If after the first years of ele- 
mentary schooling a good mathematician 
or linguist is forced together with class- 
mates of completely diverse interests, or 
of no intellectual interest at all, both 
groups will suffer, the first from lack of 
stimulation, the second from the frustrat- 
ing feeling of incompetence. 

Hence, if the school is large enough, let 
us courageously divide the students with 
respect to their intellectual qualities. Give 
the young humanist a good humanist 
training, the good scientist good science, 
the aesthetically talented adolescent some- 
thing for his artistic expression and imag- 
ination, the young craftsman an incentive 
for his manipulative talent, and let us give 
those without any particular gift at all a 
good basic and general initiation into the 
main elements of modern culture. But let 
us not divide them, but see rather that 
they live and work together in those 
activities which are conducive to their 
harmonious physical and emotional de- 
velopment. In this sphere normal human 
beings are relatively equal; in the realm of 
the intellect, they are not. So, let all 
pupils, to whatever department they may 
belong, participate in sport, eurythmics, 
theatre, music, undogmatic worship, and, 
if there is a school plant as there should 
be, let them all take part in gardening 
and other occupations which connect man 
with mother earth. Then we would have 
differentiation where it is inevitable and 
even desirable, namely in the advanced 
realms of thinking, and we would have 
unity where it is possible, namely in the 
cooperative development of man’s physi- 
cal and emotional structure. This pro- 
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posal, simple though it is, requires a revo- 
lutionary re-examining and_ restructuring 
of our high school situation. At the present 
state, we just “muddle along.” 


To Become Whole Men 


During the past decades societies highly 
esteemed for their intellectual achieve- 
ments have broken down. The danger of a 
relapse into barbarism is around us ex- 
actly at a time when inventions and dis- 
coveries have progressed beyond imag- 
ination. Unless we have schools in which 
young people become whole men instead 
of split characters, we will never create 
the conditions for a vigorous and _ truly 
humane culture, however many schools 
we may build, however much history or 
mathematics we may learn, and however 
much we may prolong the school age. The 
insight into this fact is the most essential 
factor in all our educational reforming 
and criticizing. 

Your JOURNAL has a great influence on 
women’s groups and conferences. Use this 
influence for telling them that all their 
fine endeavors concerning the improve- 
ment of schools will be of little help unless 
they see the problem of education in a 
more comprehensive spirit than is usually 
done. Twenty years ago most of them 
were “progressive,” today they prefer 
books and essays with disillusioned criti- 
cism. Such cycles and reversals always 
emerge when the complexity of human 
institutions is not sufficiently understood. 
To repeat, there are many pros and cons 
to be considered in a discussion about our 
schools. They harbor children with such 
different talents, backgrounds, and aims, 
and at the same time they are committed 
to unifying our nation and bringing about 
the sense for the values of cooperative 
living. A difficult task, indeed. 

Last but not least, let us be grateful for 
the devotion with which most of our teach- 


ers dedicate themselves to their work, 
often with little remuneration and _ pres- 
tige. Do not discourage them by easy 
criticism, but try to understand their 
problems, and thus to help them. When 
they sometimes neglect the intellectual 
side of education, and unfortunately they 
do, it may not always be due to loose 
thinking and lack of appreciation for ra- 
tional values (though many among the 
eleven hundred thousand are insufficiently 
and one-sidedly educated). Rather it may 
be due to their daily sympathetic and 
sometimes despairing contact with young 
people who “hate” learning, who come 
from inadequate homes, and who, whether 
the more privileged of the nation want to 
believe it or not, need not only good in- 
tellectual instruction, but also good moral 
and social guidance. Without it, they 
might become criminals. 

Welcome all responsible criticism about 
the schooling of your children. It is neces- 
sary. But try to build this criticism into 
a comprehensive picture of the ever- 
widening tasks and problems of modern 


education. Only in this way may we have 
the schools we need. 


Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT ULICH 


Because of the searching questions about our 
educational system which Robert Ulich asks in 
his book, Crisis and Hope in American Educa- 
tion, and the rare depth of understanding with 
which he seeks the answers, we asked him to con- 
tinue the discussion of “anti-intellectualism” 
in our schools which was opened in the March 
JourNnaL. Dr. Ulich teaches history, philosophy 
of education and comparative education at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, and 
history of higher learning at the Department of 
Arts and Sciences at Harvard University. Hew 
author of a number of books on education. The 
most recent, mentioned above, was published in 


1951 by the Beacon Press, Boston. — Eprror’s 
Norte. 
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Commercial Television 


...a sphere for AAUW's “practical educational work’ 


By Robert Lewis Shayon 


HE AAUW, by virtue of its more than 

1,200 branches, can seek to affect the 
cultural and educational potential of 
commercial television. The most fruitful 
field for persuasive action lies in the cities 
and towns where the branches are located. 
The important thing is to come away 
from the national scene for a moment and 
look at the local. The following is true, 
though it may not be commonly under- 
stood by the public: a network’s presen- 
tation of a program called “educational” 
does not necessarily mean that it is seen 
at the concurrent hour by all viewers who 
are tuned to the network. Neither may 
they necessarily see the program at de- 
layed times by kinescope — television 
recording. 

TV networks consist of “independent, 
affiliated stations.” The major companies 
own only a handful of them. NBC-TV, 
for example, owns only its stations in 


Most AAUW members are familiar with Mr. 
Shayon’s work —as former radio-TV critic of 
The Christian Science Monitor, current regular 
contributor to the radio-TV column in the Satur- 
day Review, and writer-director of such memo- 
rable radio programs as “‘ Operation Crossroads,” 
“The Eagles Brood,” and “You Are There.” 
For the Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult 
Education he recently pioneered “The Whole 
Town’ s Talking,” an award-winning TV exper- 
imental series on grass-roots democratic action, 
at Iowa State College. He is the author of Tele- 
vision and our Children, published by Long- 
mans Green and Company. 


New York, Chicago, Washington, Cleve- 
land, and Los Angeles. When an educa- 
tional program is put on, a network can 
guarantee only that its company-owned 
stations will carry the program. The other 
affiliates have a choice, whether the 
program be sustaining or sponsored. 

Let us look at some random samples 
given in Television and Education in the 
United States, by Charles A. Siepmann, a 
recently released UNESCO publication. 
“Where Do You Stand?” (discussion) and 
“Lamp Unto My Feet” (religion) were two 
CBS programs which the network — in re- 
sponse to a pre-publication questionnaire 
— included in its educational availabili- 
ties for its 62 affiliated stations. “Stand” 
was carried by 8 stations live, according 
to the network’s own figures; “Lamp” 
was carried by 6 live and 5 on kinescope. 
The successful “Johns Hopkins Science 
Review” on Dumont was carried by 18 or 
20 of that network’s full list of stations. 
“See It Now” (CBS), one of the most 
widely heralded informational TV offer- 
ings, was carried by only 32 stations, and 
this program was sponsored. 

The matter of local scheduling of what 
is available nationally is further compli- 
vated by the fact there are 39 market 
areas on the networks’ map of the United 
States with only one station each. The 
competition is great, therefore, among the 
networks for program time in single- 
station markets. The above samples are 
representative. Generally speaking, an 
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educational program’s chances of being 
widely received locally are low. 

Here is a point of departure for AAUW’s 
“practical education work.” National 
resolutions are excellent, but local spade- 
work goes to the root of the problem. 
AAUW members are leaders in their 
communities. Why not a path that leads 
to the door of the community’s television 
station owner — to check whether or not 
he (or she) is making the fullest possible 
use of what is actually on the air now 
purporting to be educational? You may 
be assured that this approach will bring 
you to the heart of the same dilemma, 
namely, how can the station owner fulfill 
his “public service’’ responsibilities to 
the satisfaction of all organized opinion 
groups and earn maximum profit at the 
same time? 


= station owner is responsive, chiefly, 
to the largest opinion group of all — the 
unorganized “mass” audience which con- 
sistently prefers, according to the ratings, 
the programs designed exclusively for 
entertainment. The AAUW branch will 
thus find itself back in familiar territory 
—as a minority group with special 
interests and goals, a thoughtful leavening 
in a majority lump of humanity which 
has its own largely passive and indifferent, 
if not actively antagonistic, special inter- 
ests and goals. 

In television as in any other field, it is 
ever salutary amid the froth of contempo- 
rary appearances to remember the ancient 
verity. There will be no more educational 
intent and content in commercial TV than 
there is now until more people show a 
preference for it. I assume that the AAUW 
agrees that there is room for improve- 
ment. A great many people, you must 
remember, will not agree. 

Tactically speaking, the major front in 
the war for preference modification is 
more than ever the struggle for the 
establishment of well fleshed, richly 
blooded, and whole-souled noncommercial 
television. The networks would not have 
bestirred themselves in the educational 
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area to the current degree, were it not 
for organized education’s fight for the 
FCC set-aside of channels for exclusive 
noncommercial use, as well as for the 
efforts being made now to raise money 
with which to build and operate educa- 
tional TV stations. The vocalizations in 
the press and at community gatherings 
attending the drive have contributed to 
energizing the networks into some action. 

NBC-TV is clearly on record as “ work- 
ing to involve every program we have 
in the task of enlightenment.” CBS-TV 
takes “‘a very serious view of the implica- 
tions of television as an educational 
force.”” Notwithstanding the “involving” 
and “seriously viewing,” the day-by-day 
tone of commercial television, with its 
man-eating, heart-devouring, and _ nerve- 
wracking competitive tensions, rises to 
challenge constantly any preoccupation 
with deep-going educational intent. 

There are a few programs enlightened 
by people who communicate the feel of 
education as well as of self-aggrandise- 
ment, and several more that are super- 
ficially educational. Some sentences by 
Alfred North Whitehead, from his essay 
on “The Aims of Education” explain my 
use of the word “superficially ”’: 


Culture is activity of thought and receptive- 
ness to beauty and humane feeling. Scraps of 
information have nothing to do with it. A 
merely well informed man is the most useless 
bore on God’s earth. . . . What education 
has to impart is an intimate sense for the power 
of ideas, for the beauty of ideas, and for the 
structure of ideas. 


By sucH touchstones, I submit, com- 
mercial TV’s educational recipe is still to 
be mixed, much less placed in the oven. 
Curiously, paradoxically, the commercial 


telecasters are saying, “Look how educa- 
tional we are,” and “‘ Most of our audience 
wants to be entertained, not educated.” 
The industry is young, however, be 
deviled, and professedly trying hard to 
incorporate more educational material into 
its pervasive entertainment pattern. It 
should have enthusiastic support but not 
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COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


uncritical encouragement. It should be 
applauded when it gives time, talent, and 
facilities for solo educational production 
and when it cooperates with educational 
institutions, even while the results are 
carefully scrutinized. 


Ir Is important to know that among the 
networks, where a rationale for educa- 
tional programs is put forth, education is 
defined, as by NBC, as “the total process 
by which the individual is brought to- 
wards informed adjustment to his so- 
ciety.” So, too, CBS states, in announcing 
anew educational series, “‘the overwhelm- 
ing American problem now is the adjust- 
ment of the average citizen to the cold 
war and all the cold war implies.” The 
social scientists tell us that the mass 
media contribute to unifying and integrat- 
ing common patterns of behavior and 
general social assumptions. But what is 
meant by this network concept of “ad- 
justment”’ is not clear. I think it goes to 
the heart of the problem of education. 

Is adjustment conformity? If so, what 
is “informed ”’ conformity? Do we educate 
for reasonable, legal, and democratic 
change and growth, which implies per- 
petual re-examination of values, or do we 
educate for acceptance of things as they 
are —a notion hostle, I am sure, to the 
mind and heart of every educator worth 
his academic fire. The advancers of this 
adjustment theory should elucidate or 
stand in the shadow of sophistry. 

The curse of our time is the demon of 
conformity — the mass man, the con- 
sensus, the totalitarian monolith. Com- 
mercial TV, as we know, challenges only 
least common denominator enemies like 
sin, indigestion, and lawlessness. Is the 
formula to be the same for educational 
commercial TV? Then it is an imposter. 

The major tactical front mentioned 
earlier — the construction of noncommer- 
tial stations — should be hotly contested. 
State legislatures, in some instances, are 
proving politically indifferent to educa- 
tional T'V when it comes to appropriating 
public funds for stations. The most 


dismal disappointment is the recent 
majority decision by Governor Dewey’s 
New York State Temporary Commission, 
recommending that no action be taken on 
a proposed ten-station state network. 
Mrs. Isabel H. Kideney, of Buffalo, former 
New York state president of AAUW, was 
a member of the dissenting minority. In 
other states the prospects are healthier. 
Persuasion everywhere should be intensi- 
fied by national and local resolution and 
action on legislators. 

June 1953 is the nominal deadline for 
the reserved channels. The AAUW should 
seek, with other groups, to have it ex- 
tended. There is real danger that un- 
claimed channels may revert to commer- 
cial use, if educators do not find money 
with which to build their stations. The 
eventual quality of educational TV, 
should it come into being, is by no means 
universally assured. Many educators seem 
more conscious of the public relations 
aspects of educational TV for their institu- 
tions than of their duty as educators. 
Nevertheless, educational TV_ stations 
remain the best guarantee that the com- 
mercial telecasters will not relax whatever 
efforts they are making in the field. The 
yardstick should be true educational 
intent — not nebulous educational effect 
— on a full-time basis, not on a marginal 
basis of circumscribed expediency. 


lw THE END, however, the cultural po- 
tential of individuals is nurtured, not 
engineered. Somehow, schools should be 
enlisted in a campaign to teach standards 
of televiewing. Powers of discrimination 
should be developed by imaginative study 
and comparison. And more than ever, we 
should look to our own homes and our 
own children — statistics in tomorrow’s 
TV audience. Is TV for them — once 
again in A. N. Whitehead’s phrase — “a 
passive review of disconnected ideas,” or 
shall we, by sharing it with them, by 
selective guidance to values, make of the 
piece of furniture with the electronic face 
in the living-room an object that returns 
a supersonic ping of creative experience? 
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ART 


in Minnesota 


By Josephine Lutz Rollins 


vt 1s almost impossible in the space of a 
I short article to give an over-all picture 
of “Art in Minnesota,”’ but’ in terms of 
personalities, institutions, schools, and 
production in the field of art, the activi- 
ties can be outlined briefly. 

The artists whose paintings are repro- 
duced in this JouRNAL serve as examples 
of our large group working in the field of 
fine arts. John Rood, originally from 
Ohio, has set his roots in Minnesota and 
is constantly producing good sculpture. 
His most recent works have been for 
Wellesley College in Massachusetts and 
for the Cathedral of St. Mark in Min- 
neapolis. John B. Flanagan, Wanda Gag, 
and Adolph Dehn received their art edu- 
cation in Minnesota but, like many oth- 
ers, left the State and continued success- 
ful careers in the New York area. Dehn, 
it might be mentioned, visits his home 
town of Waterville frequently and con- 
tinues to paint the familiar farm scenes 
that he knew in earlier years. Francis 
Meisch is an architect, trained at the 
University of Minnesota, and has devel- 
oped as a painter of meticulous, skillful 
water colors. He is now president of the 
Minnesota Artists Association. Edmund 
Kopietz is one of the better known painters 
and was for many years director of the 
Minneapolis School of Art. He is now in 
the more lucrative occupation of art di- 
rector. Josephine Lutz Rollins is assistant 
professor of art at the University of Min- 
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WINGED FIGURE by John Rood 


nesota and an established working artist. 
She has recently specialized in a number 
of projects of historical interest — “ Min- 
nesota at the Mid-Century” and a series 
of paintings for Minnesota’s Centennial 
Year. 

The fact that paintings of the artists 
represented here are owned by the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts and have been 
purchased, with many others, during the 
past fifteen years, demonstrates the pro- 
gressive policy of the Institute and its 
development. 

Most of the items in the Institute’s col- 
lection have been acquired from exhibits 
of Minnesota artists with special pur- 
chase funds maintained to add_ to the 
Institute’s permanent collections. Se 
lected groups of these paintings are fre- 
quently circulated throughout the state, 
particularly in those communities away 
from galleries or active art centers. 

Connected with the Institute is the 
long-established Minneapolis School o 
Art, now under the direction of Wil 
helmus Bryan. Mr. Bryan has conti- 
ued a policy of bringing world-famous 
artists as guest instructors each year. 
Oskar Kokoshka was last year’s guest a 
the school. 

The Art Department of the University 
of Minnesota has grown greatly withil 
the past five years under the able direc 
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ART IN MINNESOTA 


tion of H. Harvard Arneson, who also 
directs the Walker Art Center In Min- 
neapolis. 

In St. Paul, the St. Paul Galleries and 
School of Art, and the School of Associ- 
ated Arts are maintaining a progressive, 
active program. 

The University of Minnesota Branch 
at Duluth has an excellent art depart- 
ment and its own gallery building, do- 
nated by an art-loving citizen of the city. 
Practically all the smaller colleges in the 
state have superior art instruction de- 
partments, secure visiting exhibitions of 
interest, have forums and art lectures. 

Recently a great deal of interest has 
begun among adult groups in various 
communities interested in painting and 
craft work and, as a result, an increasing 
number of art centers are springing up 
with programs of classes under competent 
instructors, exhibitions, demonstrations, 
and related activities. The Center at 


Rochester, home of the Mayo Clinic, is 
perhaps best known, but other centers 


are thriving at Red Wing, Wayzata, and 
Stillwater. Saturday classes for children 
are, of course, an integral part of all these 
programs. 

Opportunities for the Minnesota artist 
to exhibit are many and varied. Just to 
mention a few, there 
are the annual shows 
sponsored by the 
Women’s Club of 
Minneapolis, the 
Minneapolis Art In- . 
stitute, the Minne- 
sota Artists Associ- 
ation, Artists Equity 
of Minnesota, and 
the Minnesota State 
Fair. Several restau- 
rants and depart- 
ment stores periodi- 
cally have exhibits to 
show work of local 
artists. The Walker 
Art Center has a 
Minnesota Room, 
set aside for one-man 


showings, and the regional exhibit (six 
states) organized by the Walker is one of 
the most important in this area. Inciden- 
tally, it is the exhibit from which the Min- 
nesota Division of the AAUW buys paint- 
ings for its Art Purchase Award Collection. 
The Walker’s biennial purchase exhibition 
of contemporary American art is now 
building a creditable collection of works 
in the various modern directions. 

The University Galleries, under the 
direction of Mrs. Ruth Lawrence, present 
to students challenging exhibitions from 
all over the world. The galleries are on 
the fourth floor of Northrup Auditorium, 
home of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, and just recently featured work 
of children done to musical themes — a 
favorite project of Antal Dorati, director 
of the orchestra. 

There is actually only one sales gallery 
promoting and encouraging the local 
artists and their work. Mrs. Harriet 
Hanley, a former sculptor, conducts the 
Hanley Gallery in Minneapolis and shows 
ever-changing exhibits of the work of 
Minnesota artists. She was honored a 
short time ago by the Minnesota Artists 
Equity Association for her helpful cooper- 
ation and is generally considered the “ god- 
mother of Minnesota artists.” 


HAITIAN LANDSCAPE by Adolf Dehn 
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Within the past sev- 
eral months, a group 
of young men have 
completed their G.I. 
education and with 
a Paris experience and 
background have 
opened a sales gallery 
in Minneapolis. 

Many of the paint- 
ers and sculptors send 
their work to shows 
throughout the coun- 
try, sometimes with 
gratifying results in 
awards and honors. 
Some are now repre- 
sented by New York 
dealers who consider 
the work worthy of 


THE DISCIPLE by John Rood 


FARMYARD 


Associated American Artists Galleries, Chicago 


IN SPRINGTIME by Adolf Dehn 


showing and consideration by prospective pur- 
chasers. Almost no artist here has been able to 
support himself by art alone; many have become 
teachers or engage part-time in other fields. 


The realist, the non-objective, a few surrealists, 
1 


and others who cannot be catalogued are all rep- 
resented in Minnesota artists. Most of them read- 
ily admit the paintable quality of the state and 
many have drawn material from their own vicin- 


ity. They are sincere and competent; little imi- 
tation is evident and very little self-conscious 
striving after effect. Most of them have found 
themselves and have settled down to steady, con- 
scientious work. There is a healthy change evi- 
dent from time to time, and I would say that the 
artists of Minnesota can hold up their heads in 
the art world proudly and without apology. 


we ye ve ? 
About ‘*Winged Figure’ 


The bronze casting of this figure (page 202) is about four 
feet high, quite impressive. This photograph is made of the 
wooden model, which was enlarged in plaster for casting. 
It is to be first exhibited at the Tanglewood music festival 
in Lenox, Massachusetts, during the months of July and 
August. Also to be included in this exhibition is a seven 
foot “Structa-Chrome” in wrought iron and stained glass 
— my own invention for bringing color to outdoor sculpture. 

— Joun Rood 





PRO and CON 


AAUW’s “General Education” 


Requirement 


At the Minneapolis convention delegates will vote on the proposal to amend the By-Laws 
of the AAUW by deleting the “general education” requirement for an approped degree. 
Here a number of presidents of AAUW sstate divisions give their views on the proposed 


change in membership policy. 


Tests of Our Present Policy 


In considering whether or not to change 
our long-time policy concerning the re- 
quirement of general education for an 
approved degree, it seems to me that 
there are two basic questions: (1) Is our 
organization adequate to evaluate fairly 
and comprehensively the content of all 
degree courses in view of the rapidly 
expanding curricula in today’s colleges 
and universities? (2) Is our procedure in 
this matter having the desired effect on 
educational practices, or are we merely 
creating ill-will and misunderstanding of 
our Association? A third query might also 
be relevant: have we the right, given our 
name of “university women,” to limit our 
membership to only those university 
women who have a broad liberal arts back- 
ground and thus refuse recognition to 
graduates of the professional courses 
which are inherent in the university 
concept? 

Our Standards and Recognition Com- 
mittee, composed of professional educa- 
tors, has a heavy responsibility in the in- 
vestigation and appraisal of institutions 
for initial approval. In addition, however, 
to asking this committee to appraise in- 
stitutions, we ask them also to review 
details of all the degree programs of each 


institution. Besides imposing a very great 
burden upon the committee, this pro- 
cedure also makes it, in effect, an accredit- 
ing committee even though the Associa- 
tion does not claim for itself the status of 
an accrediting agency. 

Under the present policy, the AAUW 
is in the singular position of approving 
institutions while at the same time ap- 
parently questioning some of their courses 
and degrees. Might we not do better to 
accept the judgment of the faculties of 
these institutions as to the adequacy of 
their degree requirements? We will not 
lower our standards so long as we retain 
the right to approve institutions; the pro- 
posed change in the By-Laws would merely 
limit our services to the appraisal of an 
institution as a whole while accepting the 
dictum of its faculty as to the content of 
degree courses. 

But what of the effect of our present 
policy? Is it bringing about any change in 
college requirements for degrees in spe- 
cialized or technical fields? In most such 
areas of study, educators themselves are 
increasingly aware of the problem pre- 
sented by the expanding demands in tech- 
nical training fields at the expense of the 
traditional liberal arts study. Is_ the 
AAUW’s inflexible attitude of any real 
help in this matter? Or is it simply a pen- 
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alty upon serious students whose pursuit 
of professional or other specialized courses 
denies them the privilege of AAUW mem- 
bership? Of the importance and the value 
of the “general education’”’ courses, there 
can be no question. Likewise, however, the 
opinion of many educators today is that 
neither can there be any question of the 
importance and the value of the profes- 
sional and technical courses of study 
which demand of the student equal apti- 
tude and earnest study. 

Finally, there is the matter of the pub- 
lic relations aspect of our stand. Most of 
us who are active in branch or state work 
know that our policy frequently antago- 
nizes educational institutions, discrim- 
inates against graduates in the profes- 
sional and technical fields, and lays the 
Association open to public criticism which 
is difficult to refute. At the State Presi- 
dents Conference last June, the question 
most often submitted from all sections of 
the country for the question-and-answer 
period had to do with this phase of our 
membership policy. At state workshops 
and conventions, it comes up again and 
again. 

Educators everywhere are considering 
the need for more general education within 
the professional and technical fields. We 
may still give our backing and our assist- 
ance to this cause through indirect meth- 
ods, and yet eliminate what seems to 
many to be unfair discrimination against 
those who elect professional courses of 
study. 

— Marcaret WEDDELL BRANDON 
President, Michigan State Division 


Is It Too Soon? 


It has long been the thinking of our leader- 
ship that women generally are not pro- 
fessional experts alone, but, in addition to 
whatever professional responsibilities they 
are prepared to carry out, they usually 
also bear the burden of rearing young 
people to become competent citizens of 
our country. Women also always carry a 
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large share of the responsibility for com- 
munity programs, and for the level of 
standards — both moral and _ social — of 
our land. For that reason it seems that 
women thoroughly trained for their multi- 
ple role in our society must be more than 
technical experts; they must have a broad 
background of knowledge of the social 
patterns and needs of our times. They 
need to have access to the channels of 
communication between peoples, both 
historically and in relation to our present 
society. 

For many years, the so-called liberal 
arts or general education constituted the 
curricula of the university degree for both 
men and women. Gradually they have 
been squeezed out in favor of purely tech- 
nical courses. Some of the great problems 
of today result from the lack of rapport 
between people entrenched in their own 
professional strongholds, unable to com- 
municate satisfactorily with people in 
other professions and other walks of life, 
in other nations and other parts of the 
world. 

AAUW has insisted that women edu- 
cated properly for their varied responsi- 
bilities must have a reasonable amount 
of such a broad background knowledge. 
It has been difficult to insist upon this 
during the years of exceedingly great 
specialization in education at the uni- 
versity level. However, most universities 
are coming to see the error of their ways 
and are themselves reintroducing an in- 
creasing proportion of liberal arts content 
in the requirements for many of their de- 
grees. It would seem unfortunate for our 
organization to give up the battle now 
just as victory seems to be in sight. 

If in examining applications for ap- 
proval by institutions of higher learning, 
it becomes apparent that the institution 
itself demands a fair degree of liberal arts 
training, then of course our organization 
could be free to accept any degree from 
that institution. If, on the other hand, 
within a given institution certain profes- 
sional degrees tend to ignore a fair liberal 
arts content, then it would seem that 
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AAUW should cling to our fundamental 
objectives — that of a workable and feasi- 
ble education for women in relation to 
their responsibilities in our society. This 
has led in the past and will lead in the fu- 
ture to disagreeable personal situations in 
communities, but the ultimate good to be 
gained for our society far outweighs the 
loss of valuable membership of individu- 
als whose degrees may not be approved. 
— Luivu Homes 
President, Washington State Division 


A Barrier against Pressures 


It is good to re-examine our principles, 
our standards, our reasons for being, 
from time to time, and so the proposal to 
amend our By-Laws by deleting the gen- 
eral education requirement for an ap- 
proved degree should be welcomed. This 
is not a step to be taken because of ex- 
pediency nor because of demands both in 
and out of the organization. Our emphasis 
has always been on “practical work in 
education”? and our thinking should be, 
“Where can we be most effective in edu- 
cation?” 

If we let down the bars and admit all 
who have a college degree from an ac- 
credited institution we should greatly 
increase our membership but we should be 
sacrificing principles we have guarded for 
seventy-one years. 

One danger in doing away with the 
general education requirement would be 
to recognize “training” for “education.” 

With our world in its present hazardous 
condition the need for those who have 
studied science, social science, and the 
humanities is greater than ever. As many 
writers have pointed out, our knowledge 
in the area of human relations lags behind 
our knowledge in technology. We are un- 
surpassed in industrial skill but we have 
difficulty in working and planning with 
and interpreting ourselves to the rest of 
the world. 

If an accredited institution has degrees 
which are strictly technical we should, if 
we dropped the general education require- 
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ment, imply that we approved this type 
of training. Many students, fitted into the 
rigid mold of technical requirements, feel 
that they have been short-changed in their 
education, no matter how successful they 
may become in their careers. 

Many educators are trying to combat 
the outside pressure that keeps urging 
more and more specialized and_ profes- 
sional training at the expense of general 
education, but progress is slow. We should 
not capitulate to this same pressure but 
should give our support, for whatever it is 
worth, to those who are resisting it. If the 
goal of higher education is to educate the 
whole person so that he is able to take his 
place as an effective and understanding 
citizen in his community and in the 
world, how can we deny our support of 
general education? 

— Anita H. Kemp 
President, Illinois State Division 


For a Consistent Policy 


Since its inception AAUW has, to its 
credit, been able to keep abreast of chang- 
ing times and theories in education. Orig- 
inally only degrees in arts, philosophy, 
science, and literature were accepted as 
meeting membership requirements. Later, 
with the advent of more technical train- 
ing, AAUW opened its ranks to women 
receiving more specialized degrees if they 
had the equivalent of two years “general 
education”’ in their college courses. 

It is illogical that AAUW should ap- 
prove an institution and at the same time 
refuse membership to graduates holding 
one of its degrees. This is difficult to ex- 
plain. It has led to unfortunate public re- 
lations. Eliminating this problem is in 
itself a strong argument for a change in 
policy. 

Rather than placing emphasis upon the 
requirements of a particular degree 
requirements which change from year to 
year —a more practical program would 
be to expend our full energies in raising the 
general level of an entire college or uni- 
versity. Our greatest contribution has 
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been in encouraging institutions of higher 
learning to conform to our standards in 
order to obtain approval status. Improved 
conditions in many colleges testify to the 
importance of this influence. 

We notice that the better institutions 
are requiring a broader base of general 
education before allowing specialization. 
The public is demanding it. The tendency 
is in this direction. Perhaps we can afford 
to give up our emphasis on degree re- 
quirements at this time. In any event, it is 
absolutely impossible to check the thou- 
sands of degrees every few years, and yet 
if we don’t, we are neither fair to those 
whose degrees we refuse to admit nor 
honest with the Association for not verify- 
ing the “general education” requirement 
of those previously approved. 

By deletion of the “general education” 
clause, our policy for admission to mem- 
bership would be clear-cut and consistent; 
we would materially help our public rela- 
tions; and maintenance of high standards 
in women’s education would be appreci- 
ated. 

— Exvizasetu Risser 
President, Wisconsin State Division 


Redirecting Our Efforts 


AAUW has served a useful function in 
helping to maintain a balance between 
general education and technical education 
during a period when most colleges ex- 
panded their technical and vocational 
training. However, in the past decade most 
leaders in the technical and professional 
fields have recognized the danger of too 
narrow training. The groups themselves, 
either as departments or divisions in the 
colleges and universities or as outside 
professional groups such as education 
associations, nurses associations, the Med- 
ical Association, Bar Association, and en- 
gineering societies, to mention a few, have 
come to the realization that success in 
these fields entails an appreciation and 
understanding of the culture which is our 
heritage. 
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Particularly in the past five years have 
sweeping changes been made in the degree 
requirements under pressure from those 
most interested in the vocational and 
professional fields. Most colleges have 
reviewed their curricula since World War 
II and are now requiring more general 
education content. In recent years the 
accrediting agencies have become more 
interested in the inclusion of courses in 
the humanities, science, and social science 
in all degree requirements. The time has 
come when AAUW may relinquish its 
standard examination of this requirement 
into the hands of those directly concerned 
with the building of college curricula. 
Such a move would expedite the work of 
the Committee on Standards and Recog- 
nition, make it possible to examine more 
colleges in a year, and to re-survey some 
of those which have been approved in 
years past. 

There are phases of college life to which 
AAUW could more directly contribute by 
insisting on higher standards than exist 
at present. Opportunities for both women 
students and women faculty are still far 
from equal to men on some campuses. 
AAUW could well concern itself with such 
phases of college life as the provision and 
maintenance of facilities such as dormi- 
tories, dining-halls, cafeterias, health, and 
recreation areas. The personnel depart- 
ments of many colleges need stimulation 
to help them achieve their goals. Many 
need help in organization. Counseling 
services are all too often unintegrated 
and ineffective. Provisions for social 
development are poorly organized, es- 
pecially on college campuses where the 
greater number of students commute from 
their homes. The organization and con- 
tent of courses in family and community 
living need strengthening to prepare 
young women for political, economic, and 
social citizenship. In some coileges the 
emphasis upon placement goes more to 
men students than to women students. 
This applies to fellowship and 
scholarship awards. 

These may be areas where AAUW’s 
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AAUW’S GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 


Committee on Standards and Recogni- 

tion could make a greater contribution, 

rather than needlessly repeating work 

which will be accomplished and main- 
tained by other agencies. 

—Aanes M. ALLEN 

President, Arizona State Division 


We Need Understanding 


Courses required in a general basic educa- 
tion have, it seems to me, a special signifi- 
cance today and I plead for their inclusion 
in all studies leading toward a degree. 

The times may be out of joint, but we 

can be more in joint with the times if we 
understand something of the great move- 
ments of the past and the power of an 
idea to sway people. Not to know the tre- 
mendous breadth and scope of history, 
the rise and fall of civilizations, the march 
of peoples across the centuries, would be 
an appalling loss to students. Many words 
are said daily about our century’s appar- 
ent lack of interest in human values and 
emphasis on materialism. Can studies in 
general education help here? Sir Richard 
Livingstone, in his admirable Education 
for a World Adrift, suggests that the 
study of literature and history imparts 
significance to human values: 
We are advanced, united, international, in 
our material civilization; when we pass be- 
vond it, Babel begins. We and our education 
have been too absorbed in the matter of life 
to think of its spirit. We must restore to it a 
vitamin. 

Will a study of great men of the past 
raise our standards of taste and conduct? 
Livingstone again: 

The first-rate in human nature and conduct 
is present abundantly in history and literature, 
and we have only to look to see it there. . 
Bring people up in the company of the first- 
rate, whether in art, thought, morals, or any- 
thing else and they will instinctively detect 
what is inferior. Anyone used to good pictures, 
good wine, good literature or good men, is not 
likely to care for bad pictures, bad wine, bad 
literature or bad men, and needs no further 
protection than the standard insensibly im- 
planted by living with the first-rate. 


We all recognize that the pressure for 
conformity is the béte noire of present-day 
individualistic thought. But all conform- 
ity, and threat of conformity, melts away 
before the heat of such blazing individual- 
ists as Samuel Johnson, Voltaire, Henry 
VIII, Erasmus (that great humanist of the 
Renaissance), Thomas Jefferson — to 
name a few. Where else can the student 
meet these redoubtable gentlemen except 
in broad courses in the humanities? 

A good basic education, like the pursuit 
of beauty, cannot be calibrated on some 
ordinary measuring stick. It can be de- 
licious fun; it should inspire one never to 
stop learning. It imparts to life a lift, a 
zest, a resplendency, if you will, which 
never ceases, but shall remain “a friend 
to man.” 

— Marrua JANE Brunson 
President, Kentucky State Division 


**To Develop and Cultivate’’ 


I believe the AAUW should continue the 
requirements in the humanities for ap- 
proval of degrees. The name American 
Association of University Women suggests 
that we are an organization of educated 
women. Are we truly educated if we know 
only one field? 

Webster gives as a definition of the word 
“educate” — “to develop and cultivate 
mentally or morally.”” The humanities 
train a person to make a choice, the 
sciences and mathematics to think and 
proceed in an orderly manner. The pur- 
pose of American education is to train the 
whole person to become a happy and 
useful citizen of a democracy where he 
has both the privilege and the duty to 
choose for himself. 

The preservation of the democratic form 
of government makes it imperative that 
all citizens assume their responsibilities 
in government by the people for the 
people. Students of government claim that 
the first German Republic fell because 
the Germans were educated to be special- 
ists and the analytical mind scorned any 
part in government. 
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The trend toward the same situation in 
this country started in the 1920’s when 
technocracy was a popular term, and it 
was given impetus by the defense effort 
in World War II. Recognizing the threat 
to our way of life in this situation, many 
of the technical schools are making a 
serious effort to restore the humanities 
to their proper place. If such colleges as 
MIT, Princeton, and Purdue, as well as 
American engineering societies, feel that 
technical men need studies in the humani- 
ties, how much more necessary are such 
studies for the women of America who 
are the mothers, the homemakers, and the 
teachers as well as the technicians. 

All too frequently, the highly trained 
technician fails to advance because he 
cannot adjust; he fails to see the relation 
between his work and that of other de- 
partments. One of the greatest crticisms 
of American education by industry is that 
too often the trained engineer or scientist 
cannot express himself either orally or in 
writing. Perhaps the value of the general 


education requirements needs selling to 
the prospective college students. 

As science advances, our leisure in- 
creases. How many are becoming mental 
cases because they have no satisfying way 
of utilizing that time? Our inventions are 
also making nations closer neighbors, 
and — like it or not — world leadership 
has been thrust upon us. A leader must 
understand those he is attempting to 
lead and respect them as members of the 
human race or he becomes a vicious and 
hated dictator. How can he understand 
them unless he knows their history, their 
language, and their literature? 

Let me close with this quotation from 
Mrs. Jameson: “The true purpose of 
education is to cherish and unfold the 
seed of immortality already sown within 
us; to develop to their fullest extent the 
capacities of every kind with which the 
God who made us has endowed us.” 


— ELEANOR Patrick 
eT a State Divisi 
resident, Louisiana State Division 


Courtesy, Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
y Pp 


SPRING ON THE HILLSIDE by Wanda Gag. Lithograph, 1935 
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Convention preview 


THE PLACE, MINNEAPOLIS ... THE DATES, JUNE 22-26 
.. . THE THEME, EDUCATION OF A FREE PEOPLE 


HERE’S still time to plan to join the 

hundreds of AAUW members from all 
parts of the United States who will con- 
verge on Minneapolis the week of June 22 
—for inspiration; for discussion of that 
fundamental problem of today — The 
Education of a Free People; and for action 
on convention business to ensure a strong 
organization, reflecting the wish of the 
membership that the Association may 
play a constructive part in these critical 
times. You will see these purposes in all 
the items planned for the convention 
program, and you will find, too, that this 
convention offers the fullest possible par- 
ticipation of every delegate in consider- 
ing each subject. Further, the convention 
is carefully planned to allow opportunity 
for the contacts that are often the most- 
remembered feature of our AAUW meet- 
ings, and time has resolutely been set 
aside to permit delegates to catch their 
breath between meetings — and even to 
think about what has been said! 


Meeting Places 


The headquarters hotel is the Radisson. 
We go there for registration, for the 
Monday morning coffee hour, and the 
closing banquet. 

All general sessions will be held in the 
Lyceum Theatre, five blocks from the 
headquarters hotel. 


The General Plan 


An innovation is the “staggering” of 
convention business. At almost every ses- 
sion, some proposal for action will be 
voted on. Each of the “subject-matter 
interests’’ will have one session, and since 
these will not run concurrently, every 


delegate may attend the meeting on each 
subject. At each of these sessions, in addi- 
tion to notable speakers and discussion 
by delegates, there will be action on reso- 
lutions and legislative items related to 
the particular field. This scheduling of 
resolutions and legislation as part of the 
discussions of education, international 
relations, social studies, status of women, 
and the arts will put each item in its con- 
text. And taking up these items for action 
a few at a time, on different days, will 
make for less exhaustion and more clear 
thinking. 


The Program, Day by Day 


This is a sketch of the program, subject of 
course to last-minute changes, and with 
some details yet to be filled in. 

Sunday, June 21 

Registration, 2-7 :30 p.m., Radisson Hotel. 
Monday, June 22 

Registration, 8 A.M. to 7:30 p.m., Radisson 
Hotel. After this time, there will be no 
further registration of voting delegates, since 
voting begins on Tuesday. 

“Coffee hour,” from 10 to 12, with the 
Minnesota State Division as_ hostesses, 
offers the chance to meet friends from far 
and near, and to meet the national Board. 
Early registrants may take a two-hour 
bus tour of Minneapolis. 

There will be a State Presidents 
Luncheon, then the opening business ses- 
sion in the afternoon. At the evening ses- 
sion, President Susan B. Riley will set 
the stage for our deliberations with the 
keynote address. 
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Tuesday, June 23 

At the morning session on Education, 
President Harold Taylor of Sarah Law- 
rence College will speak on a vital aspect 
of the convention theme: “Freedom and 
Authority in Education.” 

Then come the Regional Luncheons, 
and the afternoon business meeting, when 
some important reports will be presented. 

The Arts program, Tuesday evening, 
will center on the question, “ How can the 
potentialities of the individual be freed 
through the arts?” John Ciardi, poet and 
educator, Harvard University, will ap- 
proach this theme from the general point 
of view, and Norman C. Nagle, curator 
of architecture and design at Minne- 
apolis’ Walker Art Center, will develop 
it with specifics. 


Wednesday, June 24 

On Wednesday morning the Social Studies 
session will take up the question, “How 
“an a free people educate for social re- 
sponsibility?” — and particularly the ques- 
tion of public opinion, what it is, how it is 
formed, and how it can be made effective. 
Speakers will be John G. Darley, Assistant 
Dean of the Graduate School and profes- 
sor of psychology, University of Minne- 
sota, and Dr. Rensis Likert, Director of 
the Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

In the afternoon, a session on Status 
of Women. Lieutenant Colonel Mary-Ag- 
nes Brown, legislative specialist in the 
Veterans Administration and member of 
AAUW’s Committee on Status of Women, 
will present arguments for the Equa! 
Rights Amendment; the case against the 
amendment will be made by Mrs. Mar- 
garet F. Ackroyd, chief of the Division 
of Women and Children, Rhode Island 
Department of Labor. Mrs. Consuelo 
Northrop Bailey, Speaker of the Vermont 
House of Representatives, will discuss 
‘**Are American Women Free People?” 

That evening we ballot for national 
officers, and also enjoy a smorgasbord 
dinner —a Minneapolis “epicure’s de- 
light’? — and an informal social hour. 
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Thursday, June 25 

Refreshed by Wednesday evening’s re- 
laxation, we turn again to current prob- 
lems, this time in International Rela- 
tions. “Bi-Partisan Foreign Policy” will 
be discussed by Minnesota’s Senator 
Hubert Humphrey (D.) and Governor 
John Lodge (R.) of Connecticut. An 
AAUW panel will take up the question of 
what non-partisan organizations such as 
AAUW can do about foreign policy. 

The afternoon business session will 
complete action on legislation and resolu- 
tions, already well begun in the subject- 
matter sessions. At the Fellowship meet- 
ing in the evening, we welcome as speaker 
our former AAUW social studies chair- 
man, Dr. Mabel Newcomer, chairman of 
the Economics Department at Vassar 
College. Also, the AAUW Achievement 
Award of $2,500 will be presented. 
Friday, June 26 
In the morning, for the only time in this 
convention, we meet in separate groups, 
for Branch Workshops on program and 
administration. 

The afternoon session winds up con- 
vention business, and then we meet for 
final inspiration at the closing banquet. 
In addition to a speaker, yet to be an- 
nounced, Minnesota members will put 
on “a century’s parade of Minnesota 
women at work.” 

And so, home again, with much of in- 
spiration and mental stimulus; with a 
clearer sense of our goals and new ideas 
as to how they may be achieved; re- 
freshed by contacts with other women 
who care deeply for the same ideals and 
strengthened by the sense of our united 
strength; having carried out to the best 
of our ability the steps needed to make our 
great organization effective and meaning- 
ful in this troubled modern world. 


Some Special Treats 


Mrs. Dorothy Atkinson Rood and her 
sculptor husband, John Rood, are opening 
the studio, gallery, and terrace of their 
home to delegates for luncheon on 
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CONVENTION PREVIEW 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 
numbers limited to about sixty for each 
of the three days. No advance reserva- 
tions can be accepted. 

The Minneapolis Branch Clubhouse 
will serve dinner for delegates, Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings; luncheons, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Res- 
ervations for blocks of tickets for groups 
wishing to meet together may be made 
now through the Convention Secretary, 
Miss Ruth West, 2115 Stevens Avenue, 
Minneapolis 4, Minnesota. No advance 
individual reservations can be accepted. 

Sightseeing bus tours will be offered 
Monday morning, and also Saturday 
morning — the latter covering both St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

Those who are artistically inclined will 
wish to visit the art centers mentioned in 
Mrs. Rollins’ article. A visit to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota may be arranged, 
and trips through Minneapolis’ famous 
flour mills. 


How Much Will It Cost? 


Hotel room rates were published in the 
January JoURNAL. Here are some other 
convention-budget items: registration 
fee, $5.00 (single day, $1.50); banquet, 
$4.00; regional luncheon, $2.25; luncheons, 
AAUW clubhouse and the Roods’, $2.05 
(including bus fare, $.55); clubhouse din- 
ners, $2.80 (including bus fare, $.55); 
smorgasbord dinner, $3.85. Tickets should 
be purchased at time of registration. 


What to Bring 





Of course — your membership card, your 
signed credential card, your hotel reser- 
vation confirmation. (The January Jour- 
NAL gave the hotel list.) 

As to wardrobe: the June weather 
chart “mean temperature, 70°.” 
Summer things are in order, but you will 
want a light coat, probably a light suit, 
and — as always — rain gear. Bring for- 
mal dress for the banquet or not, as you 


like. 


Says: 


AAUW Special Cars 


Between Chicago and Minneapolis, the 
Burlington Railway will set aside for 
AAUW members special cars on the 
streamliner, the Zephyr. This is the 
schedule: 


Chicago to Minneapolis, June 21: 
Lv. Chicago, 8:15 a.m. CST. 
Ar. Minneapolis 3:00 p.m. CST. 
Lv. Chicago, 4:00 p.m. CST. 
Ar. Minneapolis 10:45 p.m. CST. 


Minneapolis to Chicago, June 27: 
Lv. Minneapolis 8:00 a.m. CST. 
Ar. Chicago 2:40 p.m. CST. 
Lv. Minneapolis 3:30 p.m. CST. 
Ar. Chicago 10:15 p.m. CST. 


To ensure accommodations on an 
AAUW car, purchase your ticket from 
your home agent, and write for reserva- 
tions (no extra charge) to Miss E. W. 
Bock, Burlington Railway, 101 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois, indicat- 
ing which train you wish to take. 


Vacation Possibilities 

For those who drive, pre- and post-con- 
vention jaunts may include the beautiful 
St. Croix River gorge along the eastern 
border of the state . the Mississippi 
River Highway from Winona to Hastings, 
where river traffic, superb scenery, and 
wild bird life vie in interest . . . the pic- 
turesque northern lake and forest region 
. . . the great open pit iron mines of the 
Mesabi Range ... the famous North 
Shore Drive along Lake Superior into 


FOR CONVENTION NEWS 


Subscribe to the CONVENTION DAILY. Five 
issues will bring you a day-by-day ac- 
count of convention action and per- 
sonalities. Send $1.00 to Mrs. Ed. W. 


Johnson, Route 6, Wayzata, Minnesota, 
indicating whether you wish the Daity 
mailed to your home address or will pick 
it up at the convention. 
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Canada, with a stop to see Minnesota’s 
newest industry, the processing of ‘Tacon- 
ite ore, at Beaver Bay. 

If you can extend your wandering, 
Great Lakes cruises planned by the 
Georgian Bay Line will take you down 
two lakes, or all five and on into the St. 
Lawrence waterway to the enticing Thou- 
sand Islands. 

Minneapolis is a starting point for all 


Voting and 


To Att CONVENTION-GOERS: 


The convention votes on the AAUW 
matters which will determine 
our program and our action for the next 
two years. Not only is the Legislative 
Program adopted, but policy matters 
which affect each branch are determined. 
That is why it is vital not only that each 
branch be represented but that the 
persons best suited to represent the 
branch be selected as delegates. 

Delegates, Informed but Not Instructed — 
According to the AAUW By-Laws, when 
a division vote is called for by the con- 
vention, each branch represented is 
entitled to cast the full number of votes 
allotted that branch on the basis of its 
membership as of March 1, 1953. It is 
important to see that the branch dele- 
gates know the views of the membership 
on the many business matters to be 
considered, but do allow them freedom of 
decision in the light of convention discus- 
sion. Send informed but not instructed 
delegates! 


business 


Credentials — Your national Conven- 
tion Committee is concerned with matters 
relating to voting. It is our responsibility 
to see that every delegate is given a 
chance to vote and to cast her proper 
number of votes. In line with this, we are 
making every effort to educate each 
delegate as to the necessary procedures. 

If you are a branch delegate, come 
with all your credentials and information 
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the western vacation spots. It is on the 
direct route to the Pacific Northwest via 
Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, or to the 
Canadian Rockies, California, Colorado. 

The Minneapolis members will have 
an Information Service which can help 
you to secure more detailed information 
on vacation possibilities and other mat- 
ters. Or write the Tourist Bureau, State 
Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Registration 


which you will receive from Headquarters 
or from your branch president. Familiar- 
ize yourself with the procedures to be 
followed. 

If you are a delegate whose name was 
sent in late, and you do not receive your 
credentials card before leaving for the 
convention, be SURE to bring with you 
a statement from the president of your 
branch indicating that you are an official 
delegate. This must be presented at the 
Credentials Desk at the Radisson Hotel, 
in order to secure your delegate’s card. 

And to ALL who are coming to the 
convention — delegates or visitors: bring 
your AAUW membership card. Only 
members may attend convention sessions 
as visitors, and evidence of membership is 
required. 


Delegates’ Registration Deadline — 
Some business items will be voted upon at 
almost every session; therefore registra- 
tion for voting delegates will be closed at 
7:30 p.m. Monday, June 22. In this way, 
every delegate will have received her 
voting card before the main convention 
business is presented for action. Those 
who arrive after 7:30 p.m. Monday, June 
22, will be considered visitors and will not 
receive a voting card. 

Send a good delegation to Minneapolis! 
It will strengthen AAUW and your 
individual branch. 

Virarnia B. SHERMAN (Mrs. Derrick A.) 
Chairman, Convention Committee 
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A U.N. Body Comes of Age 


Report on the Commission on the 


Status of Women by the IFUW Consultant to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 


N THE afternoon of December 20, 1952, 
the Convention on Political Rights of 
Women prepared by the Status of Women 
Commission triumphantly passed the 
General Assembly, by an overwhelming 
majority and against no opposition. To 
the audience it must have seemed one of 
the few positive acts of a session of pecu- 
liar frustration. To those who have 
followed United Nations activities during 
past years, it seemed to mark as well the 
coming of age of the Commission on the 
Status of Women. 

The healthy respect felt for this eight- 
een-member United Nations body is due 
in large measure to its chairman, Mme. 
Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux, vice-president 
of L’Assemblée de Union Francaise, who 
has presided with traditional Gallic 
precision and clarity for several sessions, 
and to Mrs. Mary Tenison-Woods, Chief 
of the Secretariat Section on the Status 
of Women, a member of the Australian 
Federation of University Women and the 
first woman admitted to the Bar of South 
Australia. Her direction has been char- 
acterized both by an increasing number 
of thorough and useful studies and by a 
considerable growth of non-governmental 
organization interest and support for the 
work of the Commission. More than 
fifty such representatives attended its 
session last spring at Geneva. No small 
debt is owed, also, to the ability and 
energy of its United States representa- 
tives, both active AAUW members, — 
Judge Dorothy Kenyon and Mrs. Olive 
R. Goldman, who succeeded her. 


Probably the outstanding achievement 
of the Commission is the collection, com- 
pilation, and analysis of a comprehensive 
body of material on the private law and 
public law status and treatment of women, 
a project planned by a Committee of the 
League of Nations and substantially com- 
pleted by the Status of Women Commis- 
sion. At its seventh session, March-— 
April, 1953, the Commission considers 
government replies to its questionnaire 
on property and family law as well as in- 
formation on public law status, on public 
services and functions and on civil liberties 
for women. 

The IFUW has received and forwarded 
to the Commission replies from fourteen 
of its national associations on the private 
law status of women in their respective 
countries. Although these showed con- 
siderable progress, major discriminations 
have persisted against married women, 
including denial of the right to engage in 
trades and professions, the right to their 
own earnings and to income or property 
accruing during marriage, and above all 
the right to establish a domicile of their 
own, the denial of which latter right often 
involves hardship in cases of desertion and 
separation. 

Each year UNESCO presents to the 
Commission a report on existing dis- 
criminatory practices (as opposed to 
merely statutory provisions) against 
women in education. This year the Com- 
mission will have before it recommenda- 
tions on access of women to education at 
all levels prepared by a special UNESCO- 
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International Bureau of Education Con- 
ference of last summer, presided over by 
President Clapp of Wellesley. These 
recommendations bear the imprint of 
several schools of thought on such ques- 
tions as the need of a special curriculum 
and proper emphasis on family life. There 
is special provision, for instance, for 
aesthetic training for women. These 
promise to provoke spirited reactions from 
members of the Commission. 

To find oneself stateless in the world 
of today is no trivial matter. Yet in certain 
jurisdictions a woman on marriage may 
lose her own nationality without neces- 
sarily acquiring that of her husband. In 
opposing any distinction in nationality on 
the ground of sex, the Commission has 
formulated as its central principle that 
neither marriage nor its dissolution shall 
affect the nationality of either partner. 
‘This session must decide how to proceed 
with a draft convention along these lines 
prepared by a member of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission. Facilities for the 
naturalization of an alien wife of a na- 
tional, no academic matter either today, 
may be discussed as a related problem. 

With the adoption of the ILO Conven- 
tion on Equal Pay in 1951, the Status of 
Women Commission has turned its atten- 
tion to vocational education and guidance 
opportunities for women. Should women 
be trained for jobs not yet open to them? 
low can information on existing facilities 
be brought to the attention of prospective 
women workers? The recent interesting 
survey of part-time work by the Phila- 
delphia Branch of AAUW = shows  uni- 
versity women often ignorant of existing 
opportunities to use their professional 
skills in part-time work. Prepared for this 
coming session will be an ILO report on 
vocational education and also a compre- 
hensive Secretariat report, drawn from 
information from all parts of the world, 
on the problems involved in part-time 
work for women — its relation to full em- 
ployment and to organized labor, and the 
point of view of the employer, the woman, 
and the community. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt, welcoming the new 

Political Rights Convention, in what 
proved to be her final United Nations 
speech, told the assembly: 
I also hope that at the next session of the 
General Assembly, and at those to follow, we 
shall find the promise of this Convention re- 
flected in increasing recognition of women in 
high posts in all governments and as repre- 
sentatives to the United Nations. 

The number and proportion of women 
in policy-making positions in the United 
Nations Secretariat and on national 
United Nations delegations have been 
startlingly small — a mere pitiful handful 
over the six. years. Moreover, no upward 
trend can be detected. The Commission 
through its yearly reports on these facts 
tries to bring the discrepancy home to 
governments via delegates and interested 
women’s organizations. 

It is tempting to hazard a prediction on 
future directions. Surely one can safely 
predict that the status of women in 
economically underdeveloped areas of the 
world will be of growing importance for 
women elsewhere. The United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program already 
recognizes in its planning the possibility 
that accelerated economic change may 
violently disrupt and distort family 


relationships as well as usher in a period 
of miserable exploitation of women’s labor. 
Moslem women, already represented on 
the Commission by the delegates of Iran, 
of Pakistan, and other states, may be 
counted on to make themselves heard to 
a greater extent in the deliberations of an 


international body. The collection — of 
material on the private and public legal 
status of women is hardly likely to be a 
static project; fresh interpretations will 
be needed to keep such a study realistic 
and fruitful. 

In the meanwhile, without fanfare, the 
Commission on the Status of Women may 
be expected to provide a forum and a 
focus for governments, groups, and in- 
dividuals who are working to gain for 
women the status of full citizens of a free 
world. — Janet Ross 
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An Early Start 


in Foreign Languages 


HERE is a growing concern with foreign 

language study in the elementary 
schools of the United States. This new 
interest in the.early teaching of foreign 
languages stems from several circum- 
stances. The conditions of international 
life today bring us almost daily into 
relationships with parts of the world that 
were relatively unknown a generation ago. 
Whereas in an earlier day a majority of 
our citizens led useful and satisfying lives 
without feeling any need for direct com- 
munication with foreign peoples, we now 
find that ever-increasing numbers of 
adults and young people need and use a 
foreign language as a matter of course. 
Men and women from every community 
in the nation are moving about over the 
world — in the armed forces; in technical 
assistance programs for economically 
under-developed countries; for study, 
recreation, or other reasons. Likewise, in 
practically every community we are re- 
ceiving students, teachers, leaders, agri- 
cultural trainees, or other foreign visitors. 

It isa truism that the world is growing 
swiftly smaller. Our extended horizons 
and experiences and the realization that 
command of a foreign language is a 
valuable vocational asset have caused 
parents, teachers, and leaders in govern- 
ment, business, and various fields, as well 
as in education, to consider what can best 
he done to remedy the well known foreign 
language deficiency of Americans. 
Sissies eileen icine eae a tacit 
The author is a specialist in the U. S. Office of 
Education, concerned with the exchange of in- 
formation on education and the evaluation of 
academic credentials in the American Republics. 


BY MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON 


Foreign languages are now being taught 
in one or more elementary schools in half 
of the forty-eight states and in the District 
of Columbia, and as new experimental 
programs spring up in all parts of the 
country the need for qualified teachers 
becomes more evident. These facts were 
reported by a survey committee of the 
Conference on the Role of Foreign Lan- 
guages in American Schools which was 
held in Washington, D. C., in January 
1953, under the sponsorship of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

This language conference was signifi- 

‘ant in a number of ways. For one thing, 
it was the first time that persons of di- 
verse educational and lay interests from 
all over the country ever came together 
to consider ways and means of extending 
opportunity for the study of foreign lan- 
guages in our school system. The meeting 
was not inspired by any single group. 
Rather, it grew out of popular demand 
from literally thousands of citizens, 
educators and laymen alike, who _ re- 
sponded to the proposal made by Com- 
missioner Earl J. McGrath in an address 
last May on “ Language Study and World 
Affairs.””» At that time Dr. McGrath 
stated that in its position of world leader- 
ship the United States can discharge its 
obligations wisely and well only if our 
citizens understand other peoples and 
other cultures — 
To gain such understanding many Americans 
must command a knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages. If children are to acquire 
language skills, our school system must pro- 
vide opportunity beginning in the early grades 
for many children to study other tongues. 
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Besides agreeing with this point of view, 

many people, including the educational 
psychologists, have testified to the ease 
with which children learn another lan- 
guage and have urged that we take 
advantage of the learning potentialities 
of the younger years. One of the speakers 
at the conference, Mrs. Newton P. Leon- 
ard, President of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, observed that - 
Every thoughtful parent and teacher wants 
the younger generation to be prepared for 
living in a complex and close-knit world where 
ease and accuracy of communication will be 
among the most important — perhaps the 
most important — of all human skills. 
The intensive, accelerated programs developed 
by the Army are one method of hastening the 
mastery of a language. We have long known 
another way, a way that we are only now be- 
ginning to use in our schools. The key to this 
method is an early start. 


Professor Nicholas Hobbs, of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, in an ad- 
dress on child development and language 
learning, concluded: 

If we are right in our initial premise that better 
communication among men is essential to the 


preservation of the world community, then 
language learning in America should start in 
the elementary grades and be continued 
through the years of schooling and into the 
years of adult responsibility. 


There are important problems to be 
thought through and overcome before 
any large-scale introduction of foreign 
languages can or should be effected in 
elementary schools. We must assess the 
problems and take a realistic survey of 
prevailing conditions; however, it has been 
pointed out that an imperfect success 
is better than a perfect failure and that 
now is the time to stop looking at the 
difficulties and make a sustained and suc- 
cessful effort to solve the problems. At 
the conference there were four discussion 
groups to consider aims and objectives, 
curriculum, administration, and teacher 
education as they are affected by foreign 
language study for children of elementary 
school age. Summaries of these discussions 
are included in the Conference Report, 
copies of which are available upon request 
from the Division of International Edu- 
ration, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Courtesy, Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


MIDSUMMER IN MINNESOTA by Adolf Dehn. Watercolor, 1937. 








OUR FARM 


PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


By Walter W. Wilcox 


Government farm price-support activi- 
ties are front page news again. And once 
again non-farm people are asking, “Do 
farm price supports perform an important 
economic function today? Or are they 
merely a political hangover from our pre- 
war depression years?” Opinions differ 
and trained economists differ on these 
questions too. 

After World War I prices of farm prod- 
ucts fell much farther than prices of non- 
farm products and continued at relatively 
low levels during the 1920’s. A number of 
proposals for farm “‘relief”’ legislation were 
actively discussed and promoted between 
1921 and 1929. Legislation was passed to 
provide intermediate length credit to 
farmers and to strengthen cooperative 
marketing. Yet farmers continued to be 
plagued by low and unstable prices for 
their products relative to the cost of the 
supplies they purchased. 

The first legislation to deal with this 
situation was the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1929 which created a Federal Farm 
Board and gave it a $500,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund. The Board’s function was to de- 
velop national cooperatives for marketing 
farm products and make advances to them 
from the revolving fund for price stabi- 
lization loans and purchases. 

These operations were a dismal failure 
because of continued falling prices as- 
sociated with the great depression begin- 


Social Studies chairmen who have been studying 
the formation of public opinion and the influ- 
ences that bear upon it may look forward to an 
active year; for this is a period of reconsideration. 
The change of administration in Washington 
opens up for discussion a whole range of public 
issues: government's role in labor-management 
relations, monetary policy, farm price support — 
to mention only a few. 

The last issue of the GDL promised Social 
Studies chairmen a background article on some 
one of these topics, an article that would help 
them judge political and psychological considera- 
tions as they develop in the course of public de- 
bate. Farm price support has been chosen as the 
topic and we have asked Dr. Wilcox to write the 
article. Mr. Wilcox, an Agricultural Specialist 
in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, does research for the Agricultural 
Committees of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives and for the individual members of 
Congress. He is a former university professor, 
and author of several books on farm problems. 


ning in the fall of 1929. The 1933 Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was based on the 
Farm Board’s experience and provided 
for production adjustments or controls. 
Government loans at above the very low 
market prices were continued for corn 
and cotton, however, as a price stabiliza- 
tion measure. Our present farm price sup- 
port program is a direct outgrowth of 
these earlier price stabilization and price- 
raising activities. 


Basic Legislation 


The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
provides that the prices of corn, cotton, 
peanuts, rice, tobacco, and wheat shall 
be supported at not less than 90 percent 
of parity through 1954. After 1954 prices 
of these commodities shall be supported 
at from 75 to 90 percent of parity, de- 
pending on supplies. Prices of butterfat 
and milk used for manufacturing pur- 
poses must be supported within the range 
of 75 to 90 percent of parity and prices of 
honey, wool, and tung nuts must be sup- 
ported at 60 to 90 percent of parity. 
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Parity prices are computed by a for- 
mula which gives farm products the same 
purchasing power as they had in the base 
period, 1910-14. Thus 100 bushels of 
wheat at parity prices will buy as much 
for the farmer in terms of goods used in 
production and family living, interest, 
taxes, and hired farm labor as in 1910-14. 
No doubt a number of considerations ex- 
plain why some relatively minor farm 
products are included on this mandatory 
price-support list while other more im- 
portant products are omitted. Additional 
sections of the Act, however, give the 
Secretary of Agriculture wide discretion- 
ary authority in supporting other farm 
prices. They may be supported at any 
level up to 90 percent of parity to the 
extent that funds are available and condi- 
tions of equity as between commodities 
are met. 

Under his discretionary authority the 
Secretary in recent years has supported 
the prices of the feed grains other than 
corn, flaxseed, soybeans, dry edible beans, 
cottonseed, hay and pasture seeds, winter 
cover crop. seeds, and several other 
products. These prices are supported by 
loans or other operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which has 
stabilization funds available to it of $6.75 
billion. As of December 31, 1952, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had a 
total of $2.5 billion invested in price sup- 
porting loans and inventories, leaving an 
unobligated balance of $4.25 billion. 

In addition to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds, the Secretary also has 
up to 30 percent of the custom (tariff) re- 
ceipts available each year for “surplus re- 
moval” purchases of perishable products. 
These funds usually exceed $100,000,000 
annually, but in recent years the Secre- 
tary has not utilized all of such receipts 
available to him. 

Within the past vear these funds have 
been utilized to make emergency miurket 
price-supporting purchases of carly ap- 
ples, early pears, sour cherries, honey, 
turkeys, shell eggs, pork, and several 
other products. 
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The Current Situation 


Government price-support activities are 
front page news today for several reasons. 
Recent large government purchases of 
butter have caused speculation regarding 
the possibility of its spoiling. The down- 
turn in farm prices has caused a sharp 
increase in price-supporting loans for 
storable products. And finally, with the 
change in administration there is much 
discussion of possible changes in farm 
price-support policies. 

Where farm price supports — manda- 
tory or otherwise — have been announced, 
market prices are now generally resting 
on the government price supports. In 
some instances, as In the case of corn and 
wheat, prices appear to be temporarily 
below the government loan level and are 
expected to recover to the loan level be- 
fore the end of the marketing season. 
‘arm price supports have prevented an 
even greater decline from occurring in 
1952 in the prices of corn, cotton, wheat, 


peanuts, tobacco, oats, barley, rye, dairy 


products, and a number of other farm 
products. 


Overall Costs 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
Commodity Credit Corporation losses on 
price-support activities were $67 million. 
In addition, the Secretary used $55 mil- 
lion from the customs receipts funds 
available to him for surplus removal activ- 
ities. The total of these two items, $112 
million, is approximately one-third of one 
percent of the total value, $33.5 billion, 
of crops and livestock marketed. 

Costs vary year by year, depending on 
crop yields and shifts in the demand for 
farm products. The total of the CCC 
losses on price supports and the customs 
receipts used for surplus removal activi- 
ties from 1936 to December 31, 1952, was 
$2.5 billion. The cost of administering 
these programs, including the payment 
of the part-time farmer employees in 
every farming community in the United 
States in this sixteen-year period, was 
approximately $1 billion. Again this 
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total of $3.5 billion is 1 percent of. the 
value, $335 billion, of crops and livestock 
marketed during this period. 


And Other Considerations 


But program costs as a percentage of 
the value of crops and livestock marketed 
is only one aspect of the cost of the pro- 
gram. How much have they raised prices 
and incomes for farmers, and prices and 
costs to consumers? The answer must be 
in general terms. Increased costs to con- 
sumers almost certainly have been less 
than increased incomes to farmers and 
less than the aggregate costs of the farm 
price-support programs. This is true for 
two reasons. First, price-supporting oper- 
ations are undertaken for the most part 
at times when producers’ prices are ab- 
normally depressed. At such times retail 
prices seldom drop as much as prices at 
the farm, with the middlemen and proces- 
sors absorbing the difference. Hence a 
part of the farm price recovery associated 
with farm price-support programs is ab- 
sorbed by a reduction in otherwise ab- 
normally wide marketing price spreads at 
these times. 

Second, farm price-support operations 
have tended to stabilize and increase pro- 
duction where marketing quotas were not 
imposed. Much has been written about 
the production restrictions required to 
supplement farm price supports. Acreage 
restrictions were applied to most of the 
important crops in the 1930’s, to corn, 
cotton, wheat, rice, and dry edible beans 
in 1950, and they continue to be applied 
to tobacco. These acreage restrictions 
have been effective in varying degrees in 
holding down the production of the crop. 
But probably even more important, the 
land and labor shifted out of the re- 
stricted crops were used to produce other 
products wanted by consumers or {or soil 
conservation purposes. 

No one can accurately balance the ef- 
fects of the different forces set in motion 
by price support activities. It may be sig- 
nificant, however, to note that total farm 


OUR FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


output increased 23 percent between 
1933 and the outbreak of war in 1941, 
a period of eight years when acreage re- 
strictions were most widespread. We were 
rapidly shifting from horses to tractors 
and to high-yielding hybrid seed corn in 
this period, and this resulted in the great- 
est increase in farm output in any eight- 
year period up to that time for which 
we have records. 

Farm output increased another 13 per- 
cent in the war years, 1941 to 1945, pri- 
marily in response to war demands. But 
this sharp wartime increase in production 
was encouraged in part by an extensive 
list of farm price guarantees and made 
possible by drawing upon soil fertility 
and feed reserves accumulated by the pre- 
war price-support, marketing-quota, and 
acreage-adjustment programs. Surpluses 
of earlier years became strategic reserves 
of the*highest order of value. 

Again, in the seven years following 
World War II farm output has increased 
another 12 percent. No one can determine 
how important the assurance of govern- 
ment farm price supports has been in this 
continued rapid increase in farm produc- 
tion. Postwar demands for farm products 
have been high. Even without price sup- 
ports farm output would have increased. 

But in both 1948 and 1949 large crops 
and sagging prices at harvest time re- 
sulted in heavy farm price-support oper- 
ations. Unquestionably farm price sup- 
ports were a stabilizing influence in the 
fall of 1948 and 1949. Even more impor- 
tant for consumers, inventories of feed 
grains, dairy products, cotton, and wheat, 
which had accumulated in 1948 and 1949, 
flowed back into the market in the fall of 
1950, 1951, and 1952, holding down the 
post-Korea inflationary boom. 


Current Price-Support Issues 


One can only point out these general re- 
lationships. It is impossible to prepare 
a neat balance sheet of costs and benefits. 
Farm price-support skeptics point out 
that even though price supports have 
cost only one percent of the value of 
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crops and livestock marketed in the past 
seventeen years, this is no guide for the 
future. In this period the price level was 
rising continually. In the prewar years we 
were recovering from the great depres- 
sion, then we had the war years, followed 
by the large postwar world relief and 
rehabilitation requirements, and more 
recently the Korean war-scare buying. 

Farm price-support costs and benefits 
in a period of rising prices are no guide as 
to what the costs and benefits would be 
in a period of gradually declining prices, 
which may lie immediately ahead. 

Few go so far as to recommend drop- 
ping all farm price supports or extending 
price supports at 90 percent of parity to 
all farm products. Current issues center 
around the appropriate level of farm price 
supports and the number of commodities 
that should be included. Much of the cur- 
rent discussion of farm price supports also 
includes references to security versus free- 
dom. In the opinion of many, high gov- 
ernment price supports lead to govern- 
ment restrictions and the loss of freedom 
in planning and carrying out farming 
operations. 

Others believe just as firmly that unless 
farm price supports and farm income are 
stabilized at a relatively high level, farm- 
ers will become second-class economic cit- 
izens and the stability of the entire econ- 
omy will be in danger. The issue is com- 
plex. Farm prices and incomes are an im- 
portant part of our dynamic economy, in 
which most price levels are determined 
by the price policies of a relatively small 
number of large corporations, labor 
unions, and the Federal Government (in 
its monetary and fiscal policies and de- 
fense production program). 

Farmers get less than 50 cents of the 
consumer’s dollar paid for processed foods 
and fibers. Over half goes for transporta- 
tion, processing, and marketing charges, 
which are continually increasing as wage 
rates increase and consumers show a 
preference for more packaging and pre- 
kitchen preparation of foods. Because of 
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the stability of these marketing and 
processing charges, small changes in pro- 
ducers’ supplies or in demand at retail 
result in sharp fluctuations in prices re- 
ceived by farmers. A 5 percent increase in 
supplies or a similar decrease in demand 
at retail for a product often causes a fall 
of 10 to 15 percent in prices at the farm 
level. 

Farm prices are one of the few volatile 
parts of an otherwise highly institution- 
alized economy but an economy which 
continues to grow and change at an amaz- 
ing rate. How much would farm prices 
fluctuate in the years immediately ahead 
in the absence of government price sup- 
ports and associated accumulation of 
stocks in years of unusually high produc- 
tion or slack demand? 

To what extent is the government per- 
forming a price-stabilizing function for 
3.7 million families on commercial farms 
similar to the stabilizing function per- 
formed by large corporations and large 
labor unions in other parts of our econ- 
omy? Could and should farmers organize 
to perform this price-stabilization func- 
tion without direct government partici- 
pation in the process? 

There is a continuing conflict between 
the import restrictions and export sub- 
sidies often required as a supplement to 
our domestic price support programs if 
they are to be successful and the freer 
trade policies advocated by many. How 
can this conflict be resolved? 

To what extent do government expendi- 
tures in connection with price support 
programs result in subsidies to farmers at 
the expense of other groups in society? 
Under what conditions are farm price 
supports beneficial to other parts of our 
economy as well as to farmers? The 
question of appropriate support levels, 
the number of commodities to include on 
the mandatory support list, and the most 
desirable methods of providing govern- 
ment price supports for both storable and 
perishable products will not be settled for 
a long, long time. 





PROMISE and PROGRESS in Germany 


HERE is a ferment now at work among 

German women, which is indicative of 
the emergence of dynamic western-ori- 
ented philosophies. Even when neutral- 
ized by cold print, it stands out in the 
writing which women have been doing 
not only as to their own position in society 
but also as to Germany’s position in the 
world community, and even as to her 
relations with Soviet Russia. 

Striking as this formal evidence of 
creative thinking is, particularly when 
one considers the conformity which had 
been required of German women in their 
male-dominated Nazi world, it is most 
vivid in the discussions held in German 
women’s organizations and in the work 
which German women are doing to make 
plain the differences between the regime 
in East Germany and that in West 
Germany. 

This ferment was most convincingly 
demonstrated at the meeting held at 
Kénigswinter on the Rhine last summer, 
by the German Women Lawyers Associa- 
tion. Women highly qualified in law, the 
social services, and in public administra- 
Louise Holborn, associate professor of govern- 
ment at Connecticut College for Women, New 
London, Connecticut, was born in Germany and 
educated at the Universities of Heidelberg and 
Berlin. Dr. Holborn came to the United States 
for political reasons with the rise of Hitler, took 
a master’s and a doctor’s degree at Radcliffe 
College. This article is drawn from material she 
collected in 195.2, when she made a lecture tour of 
Amerika Haus installations in Germany. Dr. 
Holborn recently returned to ( rermany for a six 
months’ visit, as a specialist in citizenship train- 


ing under the Exchange Program of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


BY LOUISE W. HOLBORN 


tion and politics came to this meeting in 
Western Germany to discuss the basic 
issues confronting them. They were not 
content to confine their agenda to the 
conventional or “safe”? topics so often 
characteristic of the meetings of the 
highly trained. They turned vigorous and 
searching attention both to national 
problems and to issues pivoting on 
Germany’s relation to the international 
community. In reporting on the Sixth 
Session of the U.N. Commission on the 
Status of Women, which she had been 
invited to attend as observer, Dr. Gerda 
Kriiger-Nieland, one of the two women 
sitting on the new Federal Constitutional 
Court (Bundesverfassungsgericht), stressed 
in her concluding informal remarks the 
stimulation of being once again a part of 
such a working group and the challenge 
which it presented to German women. 

The discussion on domestic problems 
was perhaps more important to those of 
us in this country who have some familiar- 
ity with the fabric of the Nazi society. 
In spite of divergent opinions among the 
participants, there was marked enthusi- 
asm for a reform which is designed to 
give force and effect to Article 3, Para- 
graph (2) of the Basic Law of the Federal 
Republic of West Germany, the so-called 
Bonn Constitution." 

Women’s participation in the develop- 


1Text of provision: “Men and women shall 
have equal rights,” and Article 117: “ Legisla- 
tion which conflicts with Article 3, paragraph 
(2) remains in force pending harmonization 
with the provision of the Basic Law, but not 
beyond 31 March 1953.” 
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ment of new German procedures and 
institutions which will bring German 
practice into closer harmony with that 
of the Western World was particularly 
evident in a penetrating lecture on the 
problems and tasks of the newly-estab- 
lished Federal Constitutional Court.2 The 
lecturer, Dr. Erna Scheffler, who is herself 
a member of that Court, described it as of 
necessity a non-political court and turned 
for guidance in its development to sources 
familiar to us: 


The Court is a genuine court which operates 
under law and whose judges are independent. 
Kach judge strives to decide according to 
principles of law and equity and to disregard 
his own political convictions. Speculations 
about the political inclinations of a judge are 
therefore out of order and stupid. The subject 
matter of a decision may cause political reper- 
cussions. It is, of course, important whether 
constitutional changes are wrought by a two- 
thirds majority or a simple majority. 

The will, however, be decided on 
purely legal grounds. The Court has to be 
creative and, for this purpose, we have good 
examples to guide us in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and of the 
Swiss court. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has over the years justifed the philos- 
ophy enunciated in its formative period by 
John Marshall. The only function of our Court 
is to see to it that in the political power strug- 
gle, the rules laid down in the Constitution are 
observed. — (Minutes of the meeting of the 
Women’s Lawyers and Economists Associa- 
tion, KGnigswinter, June 28 and 29, 1952.) 


issue 


The basic and searching attitudes re- 


flected in the discussions held at this 
conference are not unique among women 
of specialized training who are willing to 
put their talents at the disposal of their 
country. They are also to be found in the 
small but growing group of German 
women who are willing to accept the 
obligations of leadership. 

This is again demonstrated in the over- 
whelming activity and political alertness 
of the women in West Berlin who have 


? The court, in some way similar to the United 
States Supreme Court, was inaugurated on 
September 28, 1951. 


)) 


full knowledge of the fate of their fellow 
women beyond the border of the Soviet 
Zone. As West Berlin is “an open win- 
dow” in the Iron Curtain, these women 
with their own the contrast 
between the two systems and are therefore 
very much aware of the expanded 
responsibility which falls upon them to 
train women in all walks of life for en- 
lightened participation in citizenship ac- 
tivities. 

The Women’s Citizenship Association 
of Berlin  (Staatsbiirgerinnenverband), 
comparable to the League of Women 
Voters in this country, is doing a fine job 
in this field. The Women’s Affairs Bureau 
of the Investigating Committee of the 
Free Jurists of the Soviet Zone,’ under 
the guidance of Mrs. Nora Melle and 
her assistant, Mrs. Herta Steinhaus, gives 
advice and aid to many of the women 
who come out of the Eastern Zone. It is 
also one of the major agencies collecting 
and presenting evidence about the role 
of women in the Soviet Zone. 

It is hard for us in this country, in 
which there is harmony between the 
letter and the practice of the law, to 
remember that such is not always the case, 
and thus accurately to evaluate the work 
done by organizations such as_ the 
Women’s Affairs Bureau. It is an opera- 
tion not without danger; if this West 
German group can more easily gather 
their evidence because West Berlin is 
“an open window” in the Iron Curtain, 
that self-same fact makes Soviet Russian- 
inspired retaliation more possible, simpler, 
and wider in operation. A few examples 
will suffice to establish the significance of 
the evidence which they collect. 

The puppet state, the so-called German 
Democratic Republic (Deutsche Demo- 


see eves 


‘This organization of lawyers and others to 
collect evidence of illegal acts of East Zone 
officials has its headquarters in West Berlin. 
Last summer, it held the International Free 
Jurist Congress at the School of Politics which 
was attended by men and women from many 
countries to study illegal acts in East Ger- 
many. 





PROMISE AND PROGRESS IN GERMANY 


kratische Republik), established in 1949 
under Soviet Russian auspices, wrote into 
its constitution: “Men and women are 
equal. All laws and ordinances which are 
opposed to the equality of women are 
abrogated.” (Article 7.) The principle of 
the full equality of women laid down in 
the constitution was implemented in the 
new law about the Protection of Women 
and Children and the Rights of Women of 
September 27, 1950. The Preamble of 
this law states that — 


The Constitution of the German Democratic 
Republic laid down the full equality of men 
and women and abrogated all laws which dis- 
criminate against women. In the course of the 
reconstruction of the German Democratic 
Republic, the situation of women has funda- 
mentally changed in the society. Now the con- 
ditions are established so that women can take 
an active part in everyday life to work as a 
citizen for the welfare of the whole people. 
This is valid not only for the cooperation of 
women in the field of public administration 
but also for the shaping of the entire public, 
economic, and cultural life. 


The women of the Soviet Zone claim 
that they took part in creating this 
government, and in the work which it is 
now doing. As proof of the reality of their 
participation, they point to such organi- 
zations as the Democratic Women’s 
League of Germany, which was founded 
in 1947. 

The refuting evidence is collected and 
circulated by such agencies as the 
Women’s Affairs Bureau. For example, 
they point out that in announcing and 
explaining the law of September 27, 1950, 
Prime Minister Otto Grotewohl said: 


We all know that social justice cannot exist in 
community life and in economic affairs as long 
as the woman second-rate citizen. We 
know that no social progress is possible if the 
woman and mother is not given all opportunity 
to participate to the nth degree in social life 
and its progress. . . . 


is a 


Our future demands an increasing population 
for the simple reason that every additional 
man in our Republic is an additional labor 
force. And that means additional well being. 


(Tagliche Rundschau, No. 227, September 28, 
1950.) 


Nor have such organizations failed to 
point out that the Democratic Women’s 
League in Germany is like other mass 
organizations in the Soviet Zone, such as 
the Free German Trade Union Federa- 
tion, the Free German Youth, and the 
Young Pioneers. They show that it is 
under Communist control, receives orders 
from Moscow, and has to serve the overall 
Soviet political purpose. They cite the 
fact that it stresses women’s role as the 
bearer of children and her interest in 
their protection from the horrors of war, 
and gives even greater emphasis to her 
role as a labor source in industry, agri- 
culture, and the professions. 

Not content to stand on their program 
in answer to these charges, the Demo- 
cratic Women’s League through its leaders 
such as Elli Schmidt, its chairman and a 
member of the Politburo of SED,‘ has 
warned its members to distrust the 
women of the organizations of Western 
Germany. If this advice completes the 
separation of women in the East, it also 
indicates the strength of the refutation 
provided by the West not only to its own 
women but also to the women of the 
Kast. 

The motivation for the work carried on 
by agencies such as the Women’s Affairs 
Bureau is all too clear to the American 
who visits the Eastern Sector of Berlin. 
There are huge billboards calling on 
women to fight for peace, for women’s 
rights, and for the protection of their 
children. There is the stately building 
called Das Haus der Frau in the famous 
boulevard Unter den Linden. The climax 
is perhaps reached if the sight-seeing tour 
of the Eastern Sector of Berlin, conducted 
by an American officer from HICOG, 
includes a visit to the “Garden of Re- 


The Socialist Unity Party results from the 
compulsory union of the Communist and 
Social Democratic Parties, is controlled by the 
Communists and is the ruling party in East 
Germany. 
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membrance,” the Red Army war me- 
morial. The statue brooding over the 
whole design is that of a simple Russian 
soldier holding a child in his left arm 
while using the sword held in his right to 
pierce the Nazi flag. Other elements of 
the design emphasize in other ways but 
with equal force the Russian concept of 
World War II as a people’s war fought t« 
protect the children of the future. 

The discrepancy between such designs 
and the purposes which called them into 
being is patent in the cynical faces of the 
young women dressed in military uni- 
forms and walking in high boots with 
members of the VOPO (Volkspolizei). If 
any doubts linger in the sightseer’s mind, 
they vanish on reading the speech of Elli 
Schmidt, collected and distributed by the 
Women’s Affairs Bureau: ; 


If it is indicated, that women have obliged 
themselves, e.g. in the federal Board of the 
FDGB (Communist Trade Union) to learn 
how to shoot, this fact must not be taken 
isolately, regardless of the tasks they have to 
fulfill in the factory as functionaries of the 
trade-union, but in the connection of the 
whole. Of course we women are to learn how to 
shoot too, this is as natural for us as it is for 
the Free German Youth. ... 

We have often committed mistakes in our 
ideological work, and as an example I would 
like to point out a mistake that I made myself. 
I have a little son, and we as mothers have al- 
ways tried to instill our children with the idea 
how destructive are the weapons of war. I al- 
ways come out strongly with arguments against 
the Ami tanks which have murdered thousands 
of innocent children in Korea. Recently on a 
Sunday outing, my little son on seeing a Soviet 
tank said to me: “Mama, what kind of a tank 
is that?” I replied: “A tank of peace of our 
Soviet friends.”” What did my son answer: 
“Well, that does shoot too, that must shoot 
also against the bad Amis, isn’t that so?” 
In this moment, he was much more logical 
than I was. 

Such examples we should use to elucidate 
the role of weapons in the hands of a state that 
belongs to us in contrast to those in the hands 
of a state led by imperialistic forces which 
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result in annihilation of our own population. 
At this point, one must emphasize the role of 
the Soviet Army, the Czechoslovakian people’s 
army, the Hungarian people’s army, and the 
role of the Volunteers of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, the Chinese Workers and Peasants, 
who with a weapon in their hand fight against 
imperialism at home, and against British and 
American imperialism. All of these have con- 
ducted a war against their suppressors for a 
whole decade, a war to which they owe the 
liberation of their own state. (Speech before 
the meeting of the Board of the Democratic 
Women’s League in Wiederau, Saxonia, June 
25-26, 1952.) 

The evidence of the discrepancy be- 
tween the formal and propaganda prom- 
ises of the leaders in the Soviet Zone and 
the administration which they actually 
give to the area goes far beyond these 
brief examples. And this brief presenta- 
tion fails to do justice to the courageous 
work being done by the German women 
leaders. Having experienced these discrep- 
ancies, they have the courage to under- 
score them. Hampered both financially 
and geographically from sharing this 
evidence with others, they look to us to 
see to it that the evidence they collect 
goes out to the women in countries such 
as India, Indonesia, and the Arab 
countries. Those women are striving for 
equal rights with men in political, eco- 
nomic and social matters. Through Com- 
munist propaganda presented in_ their 
native tongue, they hear much about the 
great advances which women have made 
in the Soviet-controlled countries. 

The picture of the status of women in 
the Iron Curtain countries has a great 
appeal to the women who still have a 
subordinate position within and without 
the family circle. The best answer lies in 
the materials now being collected by 
women such as those who work for the 
Women’s Affairs Bureau. That evidence 
must not stay in East Germany, nor even 
in free Germany. We Americans must 
bring it out and we must share it with the 
world. 


RANE a woe 
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FELLOWSHIPS FROM THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 


National 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Region) $1,500 — LouIsE 
E. Dapy, graduate student, Radcliffe. Birth- 
place, Ragan, Nebraska. B.A. 1949, M.A. 
1950, University of Nebraska. 


Prosect — a biography of Leon Blum, French 
premier in 1936-37 and leader of the French 
Socialist Party from 1920 until his death in 
1950. It will be primarily a study of the history 
of Blum’s ideas, showing the growth and 
change of his attitudes in relation to the events 
through which he lived. Mrs. Dalby hopes to 
be given access to Blum’s private papers, a 
privilege that has been denied scholars up to 
the present time. PLacEe or stupy — Paris, 
France. 

N.B. In May 1952 the Treasurer’s office re- 
ceived a check for $500 from Miss Minnie C. 
Morrell, holder of the May Treat Morrison 
Fellowship for 1951-52. Miss Morrell returned 
$500 as she resigned on March 1, 1952 as a 
holder of the fellowship. This amount has been 
used to supplement the Dorothy Bridgman 
Atkinson Fellowship awarded to Mrs. Dalby. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South 
Atlantic Region) $2,000 — BarBara Suna- 
LUCHA, assistant professor of botany, Indiana 
University. Birthplace, Springfield, Vermont. 
Ph.B. 1937, M.S. 1938, University of Vermont; 
Ph.D. 1947, Ohio State. 


ProsecT — research on the propagation of 
deciduous fruit trees by stem cuttings. Dis- 
covery of such a method of propagation would 
bring about a significant change in the com- 
mercial fruit industry. PLack or stTupy — 
Wye College, University of London, England. 


ee 


* A supplement of $500 has been added to each of 
the fellowship stipends marked with an asterisk. 
These supplements were drawn from a $2,500 fund 
assigned for this purpose by the Board of Directors 
to the Fellowship Awards Committee, from income 
on reserve fellowship funds, 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin) $1,500 
— Loutse Proper Lerpav, research student. 
Birthplace, New York City. B.S, 1947, Brook- 
lyn College; M.A. 1950, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Prosect —a study of the relationship be- 
tween the public finance system of New Zea- 
land and the country’s economic development. 
This project, in demonstrating how the gov- 
ernment of New Zealand has deliberately used 
fiscal policies to influence the direction of eco- 
numic development and the distribution of 
income, may help to broaden our knowledge 
of how public finance can be used to increase 
economic welfare without the loss of political 
democracy. 

Mrs. Lerdau is living at present in Auckland, 
New Zealand, where her husband is a lecturer 
at the local university. PLAcE or stupy — 
New Zealand. 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky Moun- 
tain Region) $2,000 — Bertua P. Dutton, 
curator of ethnology and associate in archae- 
ology at the Museum of New Mexico. Birth- 
place, Algona, Iowa. B.A. 1935, M.A. 1937, 
University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1952, Co- 
lumbia University. A $500 supplement was 
also awarded to Miss Dutton from funds pro- 
vided by the Pennsylvania and Illinois State 
Divisions. 

Prosect — field research in search of the 
place of manufacture of plumbate pottery, the 
most widely distributed form of Middle Amer- 
ican pottery during a period of much signif- 
icance for the development of the widespread 
cultures of that area. It thus serves, wherever 
found, to link these cultures together chrono- 
logically. The solution of the problem of its 
origin, in place and time, would solve problems 
that have long puzzled Mayan scholars. PLAcE 
or stupy — Mexico and Guatemala. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana State 
Division) $1,500 — Exizasetu ANN Livesay, 
instructor in geology, University of Kentucky. 
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Birthplace, Ashley, Illinois. B.A. 1944, M.S. 
1945, University of Illinois; graduate work, 
University of Colorado. 


Project — a study of sediment cores from the 
Eastern Gulf of Mexico, obtained by the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution’s ex- 
pedition of 1937-38. This project will complete 
the study of the distributional pattern of fora- 
minifera in the Gulf of Mexico, and will prob- 
ably alter considerably certain previous con- 
clusions concerning climatic and various other 
factors operating in the Gulf during Pleisto- 
cene and recent geological time. PLACE OF 
stupy — University of Indiana. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific 
Region) $2,000 — BarBara Kirrer, graduate 
student, University of Chicago. Birthplace, 
Chicago, Illinois. B.S. 1950, Kansas State 
Teachers College; M.A. 1951, University of 
Chicago. 

Prosect —a study of Milton’s: last prose 
tracts in the context of the political events 
and polemic literature — especially the vast 
field of pamphlet material — of the final phase 
of the Puritan revolution. Results may clarify 
some of the puzzling divergencies from the 
ideas expressed in Milton’s earlier prose, as 
well as show the relevance of the thoughts in 
these later tracts to some of the basic concepts 
in the last great poems. PLacE or stupy — 
England. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois State Di- 
vision) $2,200 — E.stz Mar Lewis, professor 
of history and chairman, Graduate Depart- 
ment of History, Tennessee A and I State 
University. Birthplace, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
B.A. 1932, Fisk University; M.A. 1933, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Ph.D. 1946, 
University of Chicago. 

ProsEct — a study of the political attitudes 
and activity of the Negro in the United States, 
1865-1950. This field has been the subject of 
much speculation, but little scholarly research. 
Articles by Miss Lewis have appeared in sev- 
eral historical journals, and it is expected that 
the results of her present research will be pub- 
lished in book form. PLAcE oF stupy — Wash- 
ington, D.C. and New York City. 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship (South- 
east Central Region) $3,500 — Katruryn C. 
‘TURNER, graduate student, University of Wis- 
consin. Birthplace, Baltimore, Maryland. B.A. 
1946, Goucher College; M.A. 1951, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
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ProsEcT — a study of the conservative ideol- 
ogy of the Federalists, as this was evolved and 
clarified in the famous “midnight appoint- 
ments of the judges” by the defeated Feder- 
alist president, John Adams. This episode will 
serve as a focus for an examination of the con- 
flicting ideas and attitudes of the early na- 
tional period, and the project will be a history 
both of ideas and of politics. PLacE oF stupy 
— Washington, D.C., Boston, and other ma- 
jor cities of the Eastern seaboard. 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship 
(Michigan State Division) $3,000 — HeLen 
Nor TH, assistant professor of classics, Swarth- 
more. Birthplace, Utica, New York. B.A, 
1942, M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Cornell. 
Project — a study of Sophrosyne, the cardi- 
nal virtue of moderation and temperance, 
tracing the development of the concept in 
Greek literature from Homeric times through 
the works of the early Church Fathers. Such 
a study should extend our knowledge of a 
fundamental mode of Hellenic thought, and 
should contribute to our understanding of the 
impact of Hellenism on Rome and the influence 
of certain aspects of pagan thought on the 
early Christian Church. PLAcE or stupy — 
Rome, Italy. 


New Jersey State Fellowship, $2,000 
Buancneé H. GELFANT, on leave from teach- 
ing at Queens College in order to complete re- 
search. Birthplace, New York City. B.A. 
1943, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1944, Ph.D. 
1951, University of Wisconsin. 

ProsEcT — a biographical, interpretive, and 
critical study of John Dos Passos. Mrs. Gel- 
fant will treat Dos Passos not only as a major 
American novelist, but as an important figure 
in American cultural history, who has reflected 
the most significant trends in art and also in 
social ideology. A systematic study of his life 
should give a new perspective upon his place 
in American literature as well as upon the in- 
tellectual position of the American artist in 
the last three decades. PLacE or stupy — 
Madison, Wisconsin; Cambridge and Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts. 










New York State Fellowship, $1,500 — Rita 
Gitus Rupe, graduate student, New York 
University. Birthplace, New York City. B.S. 
1946, City College, New York; M.S. 1949, 
New School for Social Research, New York. 
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ProsEcT — a study of “transposition” in per- 
ception, a central problem for current psycho- 
logical theory. Normal and brain-injured chil- 
dren will be studied to discover the functional 
processes involved. 

Mrs. Rudel will also complete a study of 
daydream activities, in collaboration with Dr. 
Martin Scheerer. This is a pioneering enter- 
prise in a field which has not previously been 
investigated empirically. PLacE or stuby — 
New York University and Bellevue Hospital. 


New York State Fellowship, $1,500 — Nani 
L. RANKEN, graduate student, Yale. Birth- 
place, Deva, Rumania. B.A. 1951, Barnard. 


ProsEcT — a study of the concept of cogni- 
tive significance. The long history of incon- 
clusive debate on many traditional philo- 
sophical problems has led modern philosophers 
to question to what extent these problems are 
really meaningful and to what extent merely 
verbal. This leads directly to the question, 
What are the criteria of meaningfulness, i.e., 
cognitive significance. It is to the solution of 
this basic philosophical probiem that Mrs. 
Ranken hopes to make a contribution. PLACE 
or stupy — Yale. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship, $1,500 
— GrorGIANA ScovIL, graduate student, Bryn 
Mawr. Birthplace, Binghamton, New York. 
B.S. 1950, William Smith; M.A. 1952, Bryn 
Mawr. 


Prosect — research on the physical properties 
of titanium. It is only recently that titanium 
has been available in a relatively pure form; 
thus there are many physical properties which 
have not been completely analyzed. PLACE oF 
stupy — Bryn Mawr; University of Illinois. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) $1,500 — Hirtpa Weryt Soko, 
graduate student, Radcliffe. Birthplace, St. 
Louis, Missouri. B.A. 1950, Hunter College; 
M.A. 1951, Radcliffe. 


Project — cytological-physiological study of 
the pituitary gland of various bony fish, to 
determine whether there is a correlation be- 
tween pituitary activity and the reproductive 
cycle. The pituitary plays an important role 
in regulating development and metabolism, 
and this project should increase our knowledge 
of how a delicate equilibrium is maintained at 
all levels of organization, from the cellular to 
the organismal. PLacE or stupy — Radcliffe. 


International 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt International Fel- 
lowship (South Pacific Region) $2,000 — 
KAPPAGANTULA LAKsHMI, India. B.Sc. 1947, 
Presidency College, Madras; B.T. 1948, Lady 
Willingdon Training College, Madras; M.Sc. 
1952, Andhra University, Waltair. 


Project — research in chemical physics, 
studying the infrared spectra of polyatomic 
molecules. PLACE or stupy — Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


N.B. Rhona Ross Sofer, the holder of the 
1952-53 Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship, 
was unable to make the trip to the United 
States for the present academic year. How- 
ever, she will take up her sociological studies 
at Harvard this coming fall. 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship (Texas State 
Division) $1,500 — Errka DosBerer, Austria. 
Ph.D. 1946, University of Vienna. 


Prosect — further study of the roodlofts of 
German churches built since 1300, and of 
roodlofts in Switzerland, Italy, and England. 
Dr. Doberer’s project will also include research 
on the development of the Lectorium in Eu- 
rope. Dr. Doberer’s studies in art history have 
been published extensively in European joun- 
nals. PLAcE oF stupy — Paris; London; Rome. 


Marion Reilly International Award (Phila 
delphia Branch) $1,000 — Guro Ese GsEL- 
LESTAD, Norway. ($500) Cand. real. 1950, 
University of Oslo. 


Prosect — Miss Giellestad was an AAUW 
International Grant student in 1951-52, and 
held the Virginia G. Gildersleeve Fellowship 
in 1952-53; she will continue her research on 
cosmic magnetism at the Mt. Wilson and 
Palomar Observatories in California. 


Maria H. VEuLTE, Switzerland. ($500) Ph.D. 
1950, University of Basle. 


PRosEcT — study of the classical elements in 
the Gothic sculpture of France. Miss Velte, 
who was born in Latvia, fled to Germany in 
1939 when the Russians occupied her country. 
In 1946 she arrived in Switzerland, but as she 
does not have permission to remain there per- 
manently, she will soon be forced to emigrate, 
probably to Canada. The fellowship award 
will enable her to make a final first-hand study 
of French Gothic art before leaving Europe. 
PLACE OF stuDY — University of Paris. 
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Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Unit) $1,500 — Ouiea M. van ANDEL, 
Netherlands. University of Groningen. 
ProsEct — research on the influence of cli- 
matic factors on the growth of plants, espe- 
cially the influence of such factors as illumina- 
tion, temperature, and humidity on the exu- 
dation process. PLace or stupy — Earhart 
Laboratory, California. 


Ohio State Fellowship, $1,500 — JEAN 
Nortucott, Australia. M.S. 1949, Sydney 
University. 

ProJsEcT — research on the kinetics of the re- 
action of hydrogen atoms with hydrocarbons. 
In 1949 Miss Northcott did graduate work at 
Washington University in Missouri, as a 
graduate assistant in the Chemistry Depart- 
ment. PLACE or stupy — Toronto University, 
Canada. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve Fellowship (New 
York City Branch) $1,500 — Marcarer FE. 
Lyon, Great Britain. B.A. Cantab.; B.A. 
Oxon., by incorporation, 1950, Cambridge 
University, England. 





Prosect —a study of the Italian Popular 
Party from 1919 to 1926. Miss Lyon’s studies 


were interrupted by the war, when she worked 
for the Ministry of Health and later in the 
press section of the British embassies in An- 
kara and Athens. From 1947 to 1952 she held 
a “‘state scholarship for mature students.” 
PLacE or stupy — Italian libraries. Surviy- 
ing records of the Popular Party exist almost 
exclusively in contemporary newspapers. 


Latin American Fellowship (Washington, 
D.C. Branch, and income on fellowship re- 
serve funds) $1,500 — Aparecipa J. Gouvet, 
administrative officer, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Birthplace, Itatiba, 
Brazil. Bachelor of Social and Political Sciences 
1950, Escola de Sociologie e Politica de Sao 
Paulo, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
ProsEcTt — graduate work in sociology. In 
1952 Miss Gouveia was awarded a United 
States Government grant to come here for 
study. She was unable to accept the grant 
because of a health condition which developed 
during field work in the Brazilian jungle. 
{After this announcement had been sent to 
the printer, word was received that Miss 
Gouveia would be unable to accept the fellow- 
ship. Her alternate has been contacted, but 
acceptance has not yet been received.] 


LIVING FELLOWSHIPS 


National 


*Jean Lennox Kimmel Fellowship (Indiana 
State Division) $1,500 — Ruopa Dorsey, his- 
tory teaching assistant, University of Minne- 
sota. Birthplace, Boston, Massachusetts. B.A. 
1949, Smith; B.A. 1951, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England. 





Prosect — a study of the resumption of trade 
between the American states and Great Brit- 
ain after the American Revolution. This proj- 
ect will involve research inte pre-Revolution- 
ary American debts as handled by the British 
Commission and the state legislatures, the re- 
establishment of British mercantile houses in 
major American ports, and the rivalry of Brit- 
ish and American traders in the West Indies 
and the Far East, as well as actual shipping 
and credit arrangements of the period. Much 
has been done lately in the field of Anglo- 
American trade problems of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period, but little on the years imme- 
diately following the end of hostilities. PLacE 
oF stupy — University of Minnesota and 
cities on the Eastern seaboard. 
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Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship (Texas State 
Division) $2,000 — Natauin Zemon Davis, 
graduate student, University of Michigan. 


Birthplace, Detroit, Michigan. B.A. 1949, 
Smith; M.A. 1950, Radcliffe. 
Prosect — research on the relationship of 


class status to religious choice in the Protes- 
tant Reformation at Lyon, France, during the 
sixteenth century. Mrs. Davis will compile 
the names, vocations, and class membership 
of as many individual Protestants as possible. 
A detailed study of this problem in one urban 
area will provide an empirical test for some of 
the general theories on the class basis of the 
Reformation propounded by such students of 
the period as Weber and Tawney. PLACE OF 
stupy — Montreal, Canada; New York City; 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Margaret M. Justin Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) $1,500 — Joserpuine Mariz 
Harris, associate professor and chairman of 
Department of Fine Arts, Wilson College, 
Pennsylvania. Birthplace, Webster Groves, 
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Missouri. B.A. 1931, M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ProsEcT —a study of Coptic architectural 
sculpture, its sources, style, artistic develop- 
ment, and relation to other Early Christian 
sculpture. A few studies have discussed the 
character and historic significance of Coptic 
art, but for the most part questions on the 
stylistic features and chronological develop- 
ment of the sculpture have remained unan- 
swered. Miss Harris had had articles published 
in several scholarly journals. PLACE OF sTUDY 
— Egypt and Paris, France. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship (California 
State Division) $3,000 — Laura HuntErR CoL- 


WIN, lecturer, Department of Biology, Queens 
College, New York. Birthplace, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. B.A. 1932, Bryn Mawr; M.A. 
1934, Ph.D. 1938, University of Pennsylvania. 


Prosect — a study of the early embryology, 
both normal and experimental, of one or more 
of the enteropneusts which have indirect types 
of development, with special reference to the 
phenomena of fertilization and cleavage. This 
project should yield significant information on 
the embryology and phylogeny of this rela- 
tively little known group. PLACE oF stupy — 
Misaki Marine Biological Laboratory, Tokyo, 
Japan, or the Marine Biological Station, 
Naples, Italy. 


SPECIAL FELLOWSHIPS 
Funds for these fellowships were provided by the Pennsylvania and Illinois State Divisions 
to be used as needed by the AAUW Awards Committee. 


Illinois State Division Special Fellowship, 
$1,500 — Linran N. Sanpdomirsky, graduate 
student, Yale. Birthplace, Berlin, Germany. 
B.A. 1946, University of Milan; graduate 
work, University of Chicago. 


ProsecTt —a study of the relationship be- 
tween the aesthetic theories of Diderot and 
his creative writing. “Her work . . . prom- 
ises to bring new vistas and stimulating ideas 
into a subject which is badly in need of them,” 
writes one of her colleagues. PLACE OF sTUDY 


— Yale. 


Pennsylvania State Division Special Fellow- 
ship, $1,500 — ELatne C. Ryan, graduate 
student, Radcliffe. Birthplace, Yonkers, New 
— B.A. 1948, Barnard; M.A. 1950, Rad- 
cliffe. 


Prosect —a study of the realistic novel in 
the late nineteenth century. Using the work of 
William Dean Howells as a point of departure, 


Miss Ryan will investigate the prevailing con- 
ception of the function of the novel, and show 
how the nature of the novel was changed to 
accord with this function and with the new 
developments in nineteenth century scientific 
and philosophical thought. PLace or stupy 
— Harvard. 


Pennsylvania State Division Special Fellow- 
ship, $1,500 — Srponte Cassirer, graduate 
student, Yale. Birthplace, Nuremberg, Ger- 
many. B.A. 1948, Hunter College; M.A. 1950, 
Yale. 

Prosect — a study of the work of the Aus- 
trian writer, Hermann Broch (1886-1951), 
particularly his last book, Die Schuldlosen. 
Broch’s work is not yet widely known in 
America, but he has been acclaimed one of the 
great creative minds of our century. Mrs. 
Cassirer worked closely with Broch, as his 
secretary, while he was writing his last work. 
PLACE oF stupy — Yale. 


MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


National 

*Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship, $1,500 
-Emmy Heuer, history instructor, Brook- 
lyn College, New York. Birthplace, Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany. Ph.D. 1926, University 
of Heidelberg. 

ProsEcT — a critical edition and evaluation of 
the Summa Dictaminis of Thomas of Capua, 
on which Mrs. Heller has been working for 
twenty years. Writes one of her colleagues: 


“Tt would be hard to imagine any medievalist 
or classicist interested in the Middle Ages who 
would not immediately recognize the desira- 
bility of such a work, equally important for 
our knowledge and understanding of the Papal 
administration of the early fourteenth century, 
of late medieval letter collections, and of a 
leading figure of the Curia in that period.” 
The two-volume edition will be published in 
Rome in the collection, Studi e Testi, one of 
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the most distinguished scholarly sets of publi- 
cations in the world today. PLace or stupy 


— New York. 


Founders Fellowship, $3,000 — CuarRLoTTE 
HoutTERMANS, professor of physics, Sarah Law- 
rence College. Birthplace, Bielefeld, Germany. 
Ph.D. 1927, Goettingen University, Germany. 
ProsEcT — a statistical study of cosmic ray 
particles and dependency on altitude. The 
project is significant because of the importance 
of having a series of measurements of nuclear 
emulsion plates made by one person, in order 
to obtain uniformity of procedure and results. 
This data will serve as a valuable comparison 
with that of other observers, and may con- 
tribute to our understanding of nuclei and the 
special nature of cosmic radiation. PLACE or 
sTuDY — Bern, Switzerland. 


*Julia C. G. Piatt Fellowship, $1,500 — 
Nancy G. Catrey, research student. Birth- 
place, Lima, Ohio. B.S. 1941, University of 
Michigan; M.A. 1949, Columbia. 


ProseEct —a study of German communism 
in 1918-1919, a period of abortive communist 
revolts throughout Germany, when Workers 
and Soldiers Soviets were established in many 
cities, and Bavaria was the seat of a short- 
lived Soviet Republic. Mrs. Cattell will at- 
tempt to determine the extent of Russian in- 
fluence, through propaganda and actual lead- 
ership, on the German revolution, and to 
analyze why the revolution failed. She has lo- 
cated an abundance of untouched primary 
sources in Amsterdam, which may throw new 
light on the degree to which Moscow can suc- 
cessfully guide native revolutionary move- 
ments, and the techniques which may be used. 


PLACE OF stupy — Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia; International Institute of Social His- 
tory, Amsterdam, Holland; Wiener Library, 
London, England. 


*Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship, $1,500 — 
Lian M. Cramer, graduate student, Rad- 
cliffe. Birthplace, Berlin, Germany. B.A. 1950, 
Mount Holyoke; M.A. 1951, Radcliffe. 


ProsEct — a study of the origin and develop- 
ment of marginal decorations in Gothic illu- 
minated manuscripts. Miss Cramer will con- 
centrate her research on English and French 
manuscripts of 1250-1350, the culminating 
period of marginal decoration. By tracing the 
development of certain motifs and methods of 
representation, she hopes to establish stylistic 
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criteria for dating and placing of manuscripts 
heretofore of doubtful origin. PLACE oF sTupby 
— England, France, and Belgium. 


*Mary Andersen Fellowship, $1,500 — Gio- 
RIA SHAW LIVERMORE, graduate student, Rad- 
cliffe. Birthplace, Boston, Massachusetts. B.A, 
1949, Radcliffe; B.A. 1951, Oxford University, 
England. 


ProsecTt —a study of the building program 
in Athens during the Hellenistic period. Re- 
cent excavations in the Athenian Agora have 
uncovered the necessary material for a com- 
prehensive work on this period. The building 
activity of this age is second only to that of 
the fifth century. PLAcE or stupy — Amer- 
ican School of Studies, Athens, 
Greece. 


Classical 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship, $2,000 
— Vera Kistiakowsky Fiscuer, nuclear 
chemist, U.S. Naval Research Defense Labora- 
tory, San Francisco. Birthplace, Princeton, 
New Jersey. B.A. 1948, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; Ph.D. 1952, University of California 
(Berkeley). 





ProsecT — an investigation of various rare 
arth isotopes in meta stable and ground 
states. This project is of considerable interest 
in connection with theories of nuclear structure 
and decay, and realization of its objectives 
would constitute an important scientific ac- 
complishment. PLace or stupy — University 
of California (Berkeley). 


International 
Rose Sidgwick Fellowship, $2,000 — AILSA 
McGown Cuark, curator of echinodermata, 


British Museum of Natural History. M.A., 
University of London. 


ProsecT — a study of echinoderms. The mu- 
seums of Great Britain have very few 
examples of New World members of this inver- 
tebrate group, and knowledge of the great col- 
lections in the U. S., as well as first-hand ex- 
perience with the echinoderms of the Pacific 
Coast, is indispensable to a thorough mastery 
of the subject. PLack or stupy — Harvard; 
Smithsonian Institution; California Marine 
Biological Station. 


The 1953-54 Achievement Award will 
be announced at the Minneapolis 
Convention. 
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Editorials 





Ina Brown’s Resignation 


Not only social studies chairmen but 
JOURNAL readers everywhere will learn 
with regret that Dr. Ina C. Brown has 
found it necessary to resign the chair- 
manship of the Social Studies Committee 
because of ill health. Dr. Brown has been 
a member of the committee since 1947 
and chairman since 1951. 

Beyond her work within the commit- 
tee, it has been Dr. Brown’s signal service 
to the Association in this period of ten- 
sion and crisis that repeatedly she has put 
into stirring words, not what we all were 
thinking, but what we all were grop- 
ing for. ““Who Would Keep Abreast of 
Truth,” in the Fall 1950 JourNaL, “‘We 
Can Make History’’—Spring 1951, 
“These Things We Can Do” — January 
1952, all put before us a ringing affirma- 
tion of the principles we hold to, with 
thoughtful specifics as to what they 
actually mean today. And most recently, 
we are indebted to her for the statement 
on “The Communist Threat to Freedom 
and Democracy,” adopted by the Board 
of Directors and published in the January 
JOURNAL, was almost entirely Dr. Brown’s 
work. Under “‘ News and Notes” we give 
you a meager summary of the valuation 
set on that statement by others outside 
the Association, as well as by AAUW 
members. 

In conveying to Dr. Brown the regret 
with which the Board accepted her resig- 
nation, President Riley wrote: 

You have made to the Association a unique 
and considerable contribution. Your articles 
which have appeared in the JouRNAL are 
among the finest utterances of policy in the 
archives of the Association. ... You have 
inspired the membership and increased their 


confidence in the Association. Your counsel in 
Board meetings on several difficult matters 
has helped the rest of us to think clearly and 
act sensibly. 

We shall miss Dr. Brown’s leadership, 
and the whole Association wishes her a 
speedy return to health. 


Tax Deduction for Child Care? 


Does this make sense to you? — A prac- 
ticing attorney can deduct from her taxes 
the cost of a secretary to look after her 
files, but not the cost of competent help 
to look after her baby or invalid mother 
while she works. 

In both instances the expenses are nec- 
essary to the production of income. Yet 
the present tax law allows her to deduct 
for the secretary but not for the maid. 
More and more women are seeking a solu- 
tion to this seeming lack of logic in our tax 
laws. 

There is a growing and widespread 
interest in proposals to revise the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit taxpayers to 
take a reasonable deduction for expenses 
incurred for care of children or aged de- 
pendents — expenses made necessary by 
the taxpayer’s employment. Numerous 
AAUW members have shown their inter- 
est by writing to the legislative office re- 
questing information on such proposals. 
And now the Pennsylvania State Division 
is initiating the addition of such an item 
to AAUW’s Legislative Program. 

A referendum is being conducted at 
this writing to determine whether or not 
AAUW will want to lend its support to 
amending the tax laws so that a reason- 
able deduction may be allowed for ex- 
penses incurred by a taxpayer “for the 
care of children and/or aged or crippled 
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dependents required to be made as a con- 
dition to the income-producing activities 
of the taxpayer.” 

On the theory that expenditures made 
in the process of producing income should 
properly be deducted before taxable 
“profits”’ are determined, certain occu- 
pational expenses are allowed as tax de- 
ductions. For example, the courts have 
allowed a salesman to deduct the cost of 
Christmas presents for a _ prospective 
buyer, a business enterprise to deduct 
the cost of equipping a baseball team to 
represent the taxpayer’s plant, and a 
laborer to deduct for his factory clothes; 
but have denied a mother a deduction 
for the expense of a nurse to care for her 
child while she worked. Thus, although 
business and certain non-business ex- 
penses are deductible, the courts have dis- 
tinguished them from purely personal or 
living expenses which are expressly pro- 
hibited in the tax law. 

In 1939 a working mother claimed as a 
business expense amounts paid to a 
nurse employed to care for her child. She 
claimed that the expense incurred for the 
‘are of her child was necessary to the pro- 
duction of taxable income, and therefore 
deductible. The Board of Tax Appeals, 
while recognizing that there “might be 
some merit” to her contention, declared 
that the work performed by the nurse was 
personal in nature, not business or profes- 
sional, and thus could not be allowed. This 
decision was affirmed without opinion by 
the Federal courts in 1940. 

It might be said that if a woman did not 
work she would not need domestic help. 
But in these days of ever-increasing costs 
of living, many wives work because their 
supplemental income is absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain an acceptable standard 
of living. Recent statistics show that a 
little more than 30 percent of all women 
have jobs outside their homes, as com- 
pared to less than 15 percent in 1870. 
There are many reasons these days why a 
woman may have become the family 
breadwinner or is required to add to the 
family income. Her husband may be par- 
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tially or entirely disabled, or fighting in 
Korea. Perhaps she is unmarried, caring 
for an aged or crippled parent, or, if 
married, her husband may be entirely 
irresponsible or otherwise unemployable. 
Whatever the reason for seeking employ- 
ment outside the home, her income js 
seriously reduced because she cannot de- 
duct necessary expenses incurred in the 
course of earning that income. Further- 
more, the fact remains that so long as she 
is required by her employment to be out- 
side the home, the cost of hiring someone 
to replace her during her absence would 
seem, logically, as necessary a cost of 
doing business to her as equipping a base- 
ball team is to a businessman. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, among other things, 
provides care for lost or homeless animals. 
Under the present income tax law, a tax- 
payer having an adjusted gross income of 
$4,000 is permitted to deduct as much as 
$600 contributed to this society, but can- 
not deduct one cent paid to a housemaid 
to provide care for a child while the 
parents are gainfully employed outside 
the home. 

During the 82nd Congress five bills 
were introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which were designed to afford 
relief to working taxpayers paying money 
for child care. Even greater interest in 
revising the tax law to allow deduction 
for child care is evidenced in the 83rd Con- 
gress by the introduction of over twenty 
bills on the subject during the first three 
months of the first session. 

The provisions of the new bills vary 
widely although each is aimed at the same 
general objective. Some would permit 
only widows to claim a deduction; others 
would limit the tax benefit to working 
mothers; others to widows and widowers; 
and still others would extend the allow- 
ance to “taxpayers” or “parents”’ gain- 
fully employed outside the home. Some 
would provide no maximum deductible 
allowance, but others would set a wide 
variety of maxima: specified percentage 
of income, $40 per week, $2,500 per year, 
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EDITORIALS 


$1,500 per year or 50 percent of income, 
and other amounts. Some would disallow 
or reduce the deduction if the taxpayer 
earned over a specified amount, for in- 
stance, $5,000, $6,000, $7,500, etc. Some 
bills would require that the child be 
cared for in the home, others do not. The 
maximum age of the child in care is vari- 
ously set at 6, 12,14, and 16 years. These 
are only a few of the different “means to 
the end.” A great deal of careful analysis 
will be necessary before one or more of 
these bills can be singled out as contain- 
ing the best of all of the proposals. 

These bills are now. in the hands of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which should consider them, hold hear- 
ings if necessary, and report its findings. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee tabled all of the bills on this subject 
in the 82nd Congress. The same fate will 
overtake the new bills in the 83rd Con- 
gress unless there is evidence of wide- 
spread demand for Congressional action. 


— L. M. B. 


Committee for Equal Pay 


Just a year ago a National Conference on 
Equal Pay was held in Washington, D. C. 
under the auspices of the Women’s Bu- 
reau. Out of that conference has come the 
National Committee for Equal Pay, com- 
posed of representatives of non-govern- 
mental organizations interested in the 
principle of equal pay for men and 
women, 

The committee is primarily a fact-find- 
ing one and takes no action in its own 
name. It functions through voluntary 
contributions of money, time, and ma- 
terials. The chairman is Marjorie Temple, 
the Washington representative for the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs and formerly 
Legislative Program Associate for AAUW. 
The secretary-treasurer is Winifred 
Helmes, AAUW Status of Women Asso- 
ciate. 

_The committee is accumulating mate- 
rial on equal pay through its three sub- 


committees, on education, collective bar- 
gaining, and legislation. To publicize in- 
formation on equal pay as widely as pos- 
sible, the committee is issuing a series of 
bulletins, the first of which appeared in 
March. 

By March 16, 1953, one Equal Pay 
Bill, S. 176, had been introduced into the 
Senate, and seven had been introduced in 
the House of Representatives. Six of the 
House bills are similar to those introduced 
in past sessions, but the bill introduced 
by Mrs. Edna Kelly (D., N. Y.) differs 
from the others. 

Equal pay bills have also been intro- 
duced in seven state legislatures: Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, and Utah. In three states — 
California, Connecticut, and Michigan — 
bills have been introduced to amend ex- 
isting equal pay laws. 

There is a real nced to educate the pub- 
lic on the subject of equal pay for equal 
work. AAUW members will be kept in- 
formed of the work of the National Com- 
mittee for Equal Pay through the Status 
of Women section of the General Director’s 
Letter. 

— W. G. H. 


Freedom and Public Education 


For want of space we long ago gave up a book 
review department in the JouRNAL, but because 
of its importance to all who are interested in the 
public schools, we present here a review of the 
volume, Freedom and Public Education, which 
our former chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee has kindly contributed as a “guest editorial.” 


Freedom and Public Education, edited by 
Ernest O. Melby and Morton Puner, pub- 
lished by Praeger, 105 West 40 Street, New 


York. ($4.00) 


In this book the editors have assembled 
the most significant articles on modern 
public education which have appeared 
recently. They are absorbingly interest- 
ing, varied in content, and the distinction 
of their authors carries great weight. 

In his introduction, Dr. Melby relates 
the present crisis in education to the gen- 
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eral crisis which we are experiencing to- 
day, and points out the connection be- 
tween our fears for the schools and our 
general fears. He exhorts us to think 
clearly about our freedoms and to take a 
vigorous position in defense of them in 
education as in the rest of life. 

Then come excerpts from the writings 
of three of our foremost educational 
thinkers, Henry Steel Commager, William 
H. Kilpatrick, and Willard E. Goslin. 
Their discussions of educational philoso- 
phy, while not all-inclusive, form an ex- 
cellent basis for evaluating the material 
which follows. 

The next section takes up various im- 
portant issues in education. There is an 
article in support of federal aid to educa- 
tion by Earl J. McGrath. Religion and 
ethics in our schools are reviewed by a 
Protestant, a Catholic, and a member of 
the Ethical Culture Society. There are 
also articles on freedom and education by 
John Foster Dulles, William O. Douglas, 
Marquis Childs, Benjamin Fine, Presi- 
dent Baxter of Williams College, Agnes E. 
Meyer, and others. 

The book then deals at some length with 
organized attacks on modern education. 
This section includes two important re- 
views of David Hulburd’s This Hap- 
pened in Pasadena, by John Hersey and 
President Conant of Harvard, the tran- 
script of a “Town Meeting of the Air” 
debate on modern education, the famous 
McCall's article, ““Who’s Trying to Ruin 
Our Schools?” by Arthur D. Morse, 
Dorothy Bromley’s report on attacks in 
the schools in various parts of the United 
States and recent efforts at censorship of 
textbooks. One very alarming article 
points out the more recent methods being 
used by the attackers in attempting to 
gain control of local citizens committees 
interested in public schools. 

This book distinguishes clearly between 
organized attacks on education and gen- 
uine criticism by citizens of the teaching 
in their local schools. In a section called 
“Education and Its Critics,’ these com- 
plaints are carefully analyzed and both 
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the weaknesses and effectiveness of much 
of our modern education is recognized, 
One very significant article gives the re- 
sults of research studies of the relative 
efficiency of old and new methods of 
teaching the three R’s, which demonstrate 
that the new methods on the whole gave 
definitely better results. That ought to 
settle that argument. 

Influential critics of modern education, 
Bernard Iddings Bell, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, and Albert Lynd, are cited, for this 
volume includes points of view with which 
the editors are not in sympathy. It con- 
cludes with articles on how we can im- 
prove the situation. In this connection 
Roy E. Larsen of Time magazine de- 
scribes the work of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools with 
local citizen groups. The Connecticut 
Commission on Education points out 
do’s and don’ts in making a community 
school study. There are descriptions of 
particularly effective cooperation between 
citizens and the schools; and finally, Dr. 
George D. Stoddard lists the Pledges 
which the recent White House Conference 
made to youth and comments upon them. 

This book is a gold mine of information 
and ideas for all our members who are 
seriously concerned with the future of the 
schools in their communities. I can imag- 
ine no better basis for branch discussions 
on local education. 

— CONSTANCE WARREN 


Georgetta Waters 


We learn with regret of the death of 
Georgetta Waters (Mrs. F. H.), of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. Mrs. Waters had been a 
member of the Association since 1920, 
and had contributed leadership to the 
Association through years of work as 4 
branch and state officer, then as North- 
west Central Regional Director and mem- 
ber of the national Board from 1928 to 
1936. Many members and branches in 
the Northwest Central area will recall 
gratefully the encouragement and _ stim- 
ulus which she gave them. 


—_ 
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Fellowships Award Committee 
Meets in Washington 


Members of the IF UW Committee for the 
Award of International Fellowships met 
at AAUW Headquarters in Washington, 
March 7, to select recipients of six 
international fellowships for 1953-54. 
Present were: Dean A. Vibert Douglas of 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada, chair- 
man of the committee and former 
president of the IFUW; Professor Mabel 
Timlin, who teaches economics at the 
University of Saskatchewan; Dr. Hope 
Hibbard, professor of Zoology, Oberlin 
College, former chairman of the AAUW 
Fellowship Awards Committee; and Dr. 
C. M. Guion, who practices medicine in 
New York City. 

At the end of their day’s work the 
committee members were honored by a 
tea given by the AAUW and the eight 
branches in the Greater 
area. . 


Washington 


The committee considered applications 
from seventeen countries. Of the six 
fellowships offered, one is derived from 
IFUW funds and five have been con- 
tributed by units of the American 
Association. The recipients of the AAUW 
awards are announced in another section 
of this JourNaL under the title “AAUW 
Fellowship Awards, 1953-54.” 

Any member of a federation affiliated 
with the International Federation may 
apply for these fellowships, but the holder 
Is required to study in some ‘country 
other than her own. 


International Federation 





To Enroll for the IFUW Conference 


Too late to register for the IFUW Con- 
ference in London? Not at all. It is too 
late to reserve a room at Crosby Hall or 
to be guaranteed a suite overlooking the 
Thames; it may be too late for you to 
join the working group discussing the 
subject of your first choice. The cardinal 
point, however, is that there are still 
places open in the AAUW roster of 600 
non-voting delegates and that accommoda- 
tion reservations (hotels) will be accepted 
by IFUW Conference officials until July 
1, 1953. The last date for enrollment 
(with no responsibility for housing taken 
by the IFUW) is July 15, 1953. If your 
plans can be tailored to fit the London 
meeting, August 5-13, write the Inter- 
national Relations Office at AAUW 
Headquarters for circulars, then apply 
to your Regional Vice-President for 
appointment. 

An IFUW Conference is an opportunity 
open to us only one year in three; an 
IFUW Conference in London is not likely 
to be offered for some time to come. Why 
miss this chance to meet with university 
women from thirty-two other countries? 
Join the ranks of university women who 
will gather in London to consider “ Human 
Values in the Technical World.” 


Post-Conference Tours 


Attention: AAUW members interested in 
post-IFUW Conference tours: The Tours 
Secretary, British Federation of University 
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Women, 17A Kings Road, London, S.W.3, 
arranges for tours in England and 
Scotland only. If you are interested in 
group travel possibilities in Ireland or on 
the Continent, the AAUW International 
Relations Office will supply you with 
names and addresses of the officials with 
whom you may correspond. 


Expanded Activities for IFUW 


From Miss May C. Hermes, Secretary of 
the IFUW, a letter has come to President 
Riley, outlining some of the projects now 
being carried forward by the Interna- 
tional Federation. Miss Hermes writes: 


First of all we want to express to the AAUW 
through you the warmest thanks of the IFUW 
for the decision your Board has taken to pay 
dues for 1952-53 at the per capita rate of 
1/6d. (21 cents). When President Pannell gave 
this heartening news to the 32nd Council it 
was received with prolonged acclamation by 
all the members present, who placed on record 
their appreciation of this generous action. One 
and all are deeply grateful to the American 
Association for this further magnificent con- 
tribution, which will have far-reaching effects 
on the programme of activities of the LFUW 
in the coming year. 


With the additional revenue it is possible to 
embark on new projects. Among others the 
most important planned for immediate devel- 
opment are the following: 


(1) The IFUW Fellowship.—To make the 
IFUW Fellowship available for award every 
year. 


(2) Reports on activities of U.N. and UNESCO. 
— To make available to National Associations, 
in response to their urgent requests, a greatly 
increased number of the well documented 
reports prepared by experienced IFUW Con- 
sultants and Convenors of Committees on the 
work of U.N. and UNESCO. These reports 
have proved of great value to National Associ- 
ations in stimulating interest in current inter- 
national problems and they have been put to 
constant use as material for study groups and 
as a basis for action in various fields. 
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(3) The activities of Committees. — To increase 
the working budgets of all the Committees, 
such as for instance that of the Relief Com- 
mittee, whose Convenor has already under- 
taken two journeys to Germany to make per- 
sonal contacts with individual Displaced Uni- 
versity Women and who will now be enabled 
to give full effect to the results of these and 
further visits. 


(4) Promotion of Membership in South and 
Central America.—'To stimulate _ existing 
National Associations as regards their activi- 
ties and potentialities and to assist in the crea- 
tion of new Associations in these countries. To 
these ends the Council voted the appointment 
of a paid Spanish-speaking university woman 
who would visit the several countries con- 
cerned. 

(5) Travel Programme. — To accept some of 
the many invitations received from National 
Associations for an Officer or other distin- 
guished university women to visit their Asso- 
ciations and speak on IFUW affairs and other 
subjects ‘of special interest to their members. 

(6) The IFUW News Letter. — To distribute 
from London the two issues of the IFUW News 
Letter for 1952-53 directly to the branches of 
AAUW, so that a copy may be made available 
to every member. The total cost of the distri- 
bution including the cost to AAUW Head- 
quarters of supplying the necessary list of 
branch addresses will be paid by IFUW. 

(7) The XIth Conference.—To enlarge nu- 
merically and widen the scope of the XIth 
Tirennial Conference to be held in London in 
1953, so that as many members as _ possible 
from the affiliated National Associations may 
have the opportunity of participation in the 
Conference. 

Item (5), we understand, will be put 
into effect this fall, when IFUW President 
Frances Moran will undertake a round- 
the-world trip, visiting various federations 
on the way. 

Because of illness in the IFUW staff, 
the fall News Letter was delayed, but it 
should have reached AAUW._ branches 
before this JouRNAL is in the mails. The 
IFUW is sending a packet of copies of the 
News Letter to each AAUW branch presi- 
dent for distribution to members. If you 
haven’t seen one—ask your branch 
president. 
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AAUW news and notes 





“Communist Threat’? Statement — 


Highly Praised and Widely Used 


The statement on “The Communist 
Threat to Freedom and Democracy,” 
issued to the membership by the Board of 
Directors through the January JOURNAL, 
has become the most-publicized, most- 
quoted, most-praised statement ever is- 
sued in the name of the Association. 

Clippings received from newspapers in 
twenty-three states show how widely this 
comparison of democratic and totalitarian 
methods has been circulated through the 
press, often with favorable editorial com- 
ment — and once, at least, with a cartoon 
showing an aproned AAUW sweeping out 
two thoroughly disreputable characters 
labeled ““Communism”’ and “Fascism.” 

News items on the statement brought 
many requests for reprints. National or- 
ganizations have requested the statement 
for their national boards or for wider dis- 
tribution; college presidents or faculty 
members have asked for copies for the 
faculty, and for students; it has been or- 
dered for leadership institutes and for 
high school teachers; the U. S. Mission 
to the U. N. has sent for copies; and many 
AAUW members have asked for dupli- 
cates, 

The Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, expressed “firm concurrence in 
the need for consideration and study of 
the problems set forth.” The Assistant 
to the Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency wrote: “ Mr. [Allen| Dulles 
has asked me to thank you for sending 
the very inspiring reprint on ‘The Com- 
munist Threat.’ It certainly represents 


one of the most forthright statements on 
the subject we have seen.” 

Norman Cousins’ reaction was: “Three 
cheers for your statement, AAUW has 
taken national leadership in this respect. 
Please keep the initiative.” 

From college and university presidents 
came such comments as these: 


“T do not think I have seen any statement 
which compresses so well into a brief space the 
outstanding dangers in communism and in ef- 
forts to use totalitarian methods to combat it. 
You are giving great encouragement to those 
of us in educational administration who desire 
to combat communism and at the same time 
preserve intellectual freedom in our colleges 
and universities.” 
“an excellent appraisal, fair-minded, bold, to 
the point.” 
“T am deeply grateful as an American citizen 
and as an educator for this high statement.” 
“an excellent statement. I hope you will give 
it the widest possible circulation.” 
“concise, eminently clear... one of the 
best statements of its kind it has been my 
privilege to read.” 
““AAUW has grasped the leadership we have 
long lacked.” 
“most balanced and mature view I have yet 
seen expressed in print.” 
“important for people in these days to read 
over and over again.” 
“we greatly appreciate the leadership you are 
giving.” 
“The approach is positive and you give some 
excellent suggestions as to how the educated 
person should react.” 

Many letters have come from AAUW 
members, expressing their gratitude to 
the Board for its leadership. (One came. 
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from a former member, asking “‘ How can 
I rejoin?”) One of the most treasured 
requests for a reprint came from a mem- 
ber who wrote: “I took the article from 
my JOURNAL and sent it to a young 
sergeant in the Air Force. He was so 
pleased — just what he needed for his 
men, he said.” 

The Association may be proud indeed 
that this “beacon,” as one college presi- 
dent called it, is sending its light so far. 


Currents and Cross-Currents 


Another JourNnat article that has been 
widely praised and used is “Currents and 
Cross-Currents” by Helen D. Bragdon, 
which appeared in the Fall Journat. 
‘Useful,’ “effective,” “‘convincing,”’ 
“timely,” “an excellent analysis of a dif- 
ficult situation,’ — these are some of the 
many favorable comments from within 
and outside the Association. Only three 
dissents have been received, one of which 
is published in “‘ Headquarters Mail.” A 
number of educational periodicals have 
listed the article as a helpful analysis of 
motives and techniques which may be 
differentiated from those of honest criti- 
cism. Many educational administrators 
and other leaders have ordered reprints, 
and a number of national organizations 
have distributed copies. Reprints may be 
ordered from the Publications Clerk at 
10 cents each. 


AAUW and the National Commission 
on Accrediting 


In 1950 the National Commission on 
Accrediting was organized by five con- 
stituent organizations for the purpose of 
improving conditions then prevailing in 
the field of accreditation. To under- 
stand the need for such a group, the 
history of accrediting in higher education 
in the United States should be under- 
stood. As I am sure members of the 
Association understand, accrediting 1s 
tied in with the development of higher 
_ standards in education. 
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Early work of this sort was accom- 
plished by the medical groups and other 
associations, such as the Committee on 
Legal Education of the American Bar 
Association. Such groups have done 
notable work to improve standards in 
their individual fields. However, in spite 
of the good done, accreditation has also 
developed many abuses, particularly by 
agencies of limited scope such as organiza- 
tions of advertisers, radio broadcasters, 
etc. 

Among the ill effects of over-accrediting 
has been so-called segmental accredita- 
tion of an institution rather than accredi- 
tation which looks at the purposes as a 
whole for which the institution was set 
up. Other situations have resulted in 
heavy burdens on the clerical staff of the 
college and university and consequent 
loss of time and money to the institution. 
But the heaviest burden has been on the 
freedom of the institution to determine 
its own emphasis in its own program. Seg- 
mental accrediting has meant that pres- 
sures were brought upon the budget of 
the institution, pressures which were 
determined by the strength of bodies 
other than the college itself. 

To seek a remedy for the ills inherent in 
some of this accreditation, the National 
Commission on Accrediting was organ- 
ized. It is a voluntary organization, de- 
pendent upon the support that the 
individual member college gives to a 
recommendation of the Commission. 
Membership in the National Commission 
on Accrediting does not cbligate an 
institution to carry out these recom- 
mendations. Each institution retains com- 
plete freedom to act on the NCA recom- 
mendations acccording to its own judg- 
ment. 

What has this to do with the AAUW? 
The NCA asked its member institutions 
to list those organizations which they 
considered to be “accrediting bodies.” 
Among those listed was the AAUW, be- 
cause of our membership-approval policy. 
The NCA then investigated the organiza- 
tions listed by its members, and decided 
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on its own responsibility which of them 
were in fact accrediting agencies. Although 
the AAUW is not, never has been, and 
does not want to be an accrediting body, 
the NCA has decided that AAUW is such 
an organization, and the NCA has re- 
cently issued a memorandum to its mem- 
bers which says: ““The Commission sug- 
gests that its members refrain from deal- 
ing further with AAUW on an accrediting 
basis.” The NCA also requested the 
AAUW — 

to end its present accrediting activities (ac- 
creditation questionnaires, inspections, and 
fees), to put these recommendations into effect 
as soon as possible, and to apply them equally 
to all institutions, including those for which 
applications are pending. 


The AAUW does not ask institutions 
to apply for membership-approval. It 
considers applications only from those 
institutions which wish to qualify for this 
approval and which request approval. 
No other agency of any kind is interested 
in the items with which we concern our- 
selves: the educational facilities for women 
students, especially provisions for coun- 
seling, residence, and health, and the 
educational opportunities for women 
scholars reflected in the attitudes toward 
women which they find on a college cam- 
pus. This Association through seventy 
years has stood for the free acceptance of 
women as cooperating members of a 
faculty, for insistence upon a level of com- 
petence in skill equal to that expected of 
men, and for the recognition of women in 
policy direction at all levels. An institu- 
tion can have the highest academic rating 
and yet not qualify on these points. 
Examples will readily occur to the 
members. 

The AAUW is interested in cooperating 
with any agency to improve the standards 
of education in this country. We offer 
Wholehearted support to the NCA and to 
the regional accrediting associations in the 
Inatter of women’s education and women’s 
employment in higher education. The 
AAUW is convinced that in the last 
seventy years it has demonstrated that it 


has its own particular sphere of interest 
and importance in higher education. The 
AAUW is certain that it has a right to 
continue its long history of service, since 
it is a voluntary membership organization 
for which no college is obliged to qualify 
in order to retain its educational status. 
The AAUW has hoped that the negoti- 
ations of the last two years with the 
National Commission on Accrediting 
would not result in a direct difference of 
opinion. We regret that this has happened. 
The Committee at its meeting April 9-12 
will discuss this whole matter in relation 
to AAUW’s long established membership 
policy. 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Chairman 
Committee on Standards and Recognition 


New Social Studies Chairman 


Dr. Janet L. MacDonald of Hollins Col- 
lege, Virginia, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Social Studies Committee by 
the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors, to fill out the term left vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Ina C. Brown. 
(See page 233.) 
Dr. MacDonald 
is professor of his- 
tory and chair- 
man of the Di- 
vision of Social 
Studies at Hollins 
College. JouRNAL 
readers know 
Dr. MacDonald 
through her ad- 
dress, “The Ad- 
vantages of Dan- 
ger,” which met 
with such warm 
response when given at the State Presi- 
dents Conference and brought many 
grateful comments when it appeared in 
the January 1953 JourNAL. The closing 
sentences give a clue to her philosophy: 


‘3 





Dr. Janet MacDonald 


It is to a considerable extent as ordinary peo- 
ple that we will fight this battle for freedom. 
It will be won not at the green tables of the 
diplomatists but at our dinner tables, commit- 
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tee tables, and speakers tables throughout the 
United States. If we are to take advantage of 
the danger, if we are to enjoy the really un- 
surpassed opportunity for making a determin- 
ing choice, we will have to show as individuals 
what kind of a people we are. 

Long active in AAUW, Dr. MacDonald 
has been president of her branch — 
Roanoke, Virginia — and of the Virginia 
State Division, and has held other offices 
in both. She was co-director of the widely- 
copied Virginia “Our Town” project, 
helping it to become a know-the-com- 
munity activity for branches in the state 
as well as an international contribution. 
She served as member of the Planning 
Committee of the 1952 State Presidents 
Conference, as consultant on AAUW 
publications at a special meeting in June 
1952, and is currently chairman of the 
1953 national convention Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Dr. MacDonald is a graduate of Agnes 
Scott College, and holds an A.M. and 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 
She taught at Sweet Briar and at 
Wesleyan College (Georgia), before her 
appointment to the Hollins faculty in 1941. 


Legislative News 


A Legislative Newsletter has been sent 
monthly to all legislative chairmen since 
February, carrying reports on the status 
of federal measures within AAUW’s are: 
of interest. Individual copies will be sent 
on request without charge while the supply 
lasts. (Address the Publications Clerk.) 

The Pennsylvania Division has _pro- 
posed adding an item to our Legislative 
Program relating to tax deduction for 
child and dependent care. See the edi- 
torial section for a this 
subject. 

The Legislative Program Committee 
and the International Relations 


statement on 


Com- 


mittee presented a statement opposing 


the so-called “Bricker Amendment” 
(S.J.Res.1) at hearings held before the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee last March 
10. In the opinion of the committees, 
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S.J.Res.1 would make more cumbersome 
the process of treaty-making, and would 
virtually paralyze the making of executive 
agreements at a time when the need for 
flexibility of foreign policy is at a pre- 
mium, and prompt dynamic leadership is 
a vital necessity. During the questioning 
period following presentation of the 
prepared statement, Mrs. Louella Miller 
Berg, Legislative Program Associate, 
stated that it would appear that the 
Constitutional change urged by Senator 
Bricker would prohibit United States 
participation in collective security meas- 
ures. 

Two letters have been sent by Dean 
Nancy Duke Lewis, Pembroke College, 
chairman of the AAUW Education Com- 
mittee, on administrative matters relating 
to education items in the Legislative 
Program. One letter, directed to Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, urged the strengthen- 
ing of the Office of Education in the new 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare which Mrs. Hobby now heads. 
Particularly the letter stressed the im- 
portance of a strong Advisory Committee 
of citizens outside the Federal Govern- 
ment to advise on the educational pro- 
grams of the new department, as recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower. 

In a letter to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, April 1, Dean Lewis 
urged, in behalf of the AAUW, that more 
time be granted to develop applica- 
tions for educational, noncommercial use 
of TV channels. Specifically, the letter 
requested a five-year extension of the 
FCC ban (soon to expire) on hearing 
requests for changing the allocation of 
TV channels. The Association is interested 
in the FCC moratorium as it applies to 
the present reservation of 242 TV channels 
for noncommercial use. Once the ban is 
listed, other interests may petition for 
some of the reserved channels. The letter 
stressed the time needed for study, prep- 
aration, and financing of such a new 
development as noncommercial educa 
tional TV, and expressed concern lest the 
full use of this new and valuable resource 
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for educational and cultural ends be lost 
because the time allotted to organize is 
too short. 

Copies of the testimony and statements 
referred to above may be secured from 
the Legislative Program Associate at 
Headquarters. 


Women’s Education and Careers 


To branch chairmen looking for sugges- 
tions for next year’s program: AAUW 
Branches Look at College Education, re- 
porting results of group discussions, is 
now off the press and available from 
Headquarters. (Publications Clerk, 25 
cents.) 

For college women, problems in higher 
education are timely, lively and impor- 
tant. The results of your thinking might 
be compared with other studies which 
have recently been made, such as Time’s 
study — They Went to College — or Col- 
lege and the Years After by Leonard J. 
West. (Board of Higher Education, 695 
Park Avenue, New York 21.) 

Two other studies of college women, 
their education and their careers, will aid 
your fall planning. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation since 1950 has financed a study of 
America’s intellectual resources by the 
Commission on Human Resources, di- 
rected by Dr. Dael Wolfle. This published 
report discusses the prospects and demand 
for persons of good intelligence and with 
college education, and also the prospective 
supply of such young people. The report 
can be obtained from the Commission, at 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 
%5, D. C. 

The fourth source for comparison is 
Five Thousand Women Liberal Arts Gradu- 
ates Report by Robert Shosteck. (B’nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 
R Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
81.00.) 


Social Studies 


Social studies chairmen who are making 
plans for next year will want to consider 


these topics for study: Propaganda and 
Pressure Groups — see the April ’52 GDL 
and subsequent issues for basic material. 
Mental Health — send 25 cents for the 
Study-Bibliography in Mental Health. 
Plans for a supplement, covering films and 
other new materials, are under considera- 
tion. Medical Care — send for the bib- 
liography, Health Insurance Plans (single 
copies free), prepared by two members of 
the national Social Studies Committee 
and a member of the national Board under 
a 1951 convention resolution. 





Program-Planning in the Arts 


We want to call the Branch Handbook in 
the Arts to the attention of AAUW 
members again. The pamphlet contains 
helpful suggestions for program-planning 
in the arts, and you may find it useful for 
next year’s program. 

Those of you who are hoping to send in 
short stories or verse for the Writing 
Project 1953-54 will find detailed rules 
for this project (announced in_ the 
January JOURNAL) on page 64 of the 
Handbook, which is available from the 
AAUW Publications Clerk, for 45 cents. 
Remember, the deadline has been changed 
to December 31, 1953. 


What does it take to enjoy a poem? 


John Ciardi, who will speak at the arts ses- 
sion of the Minneapolis convention, an- 
swered the question in a delightful article 
in the December 10, 1949 issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. “First,” 
he wrote — 


it seems fairly obvious that the process of 
growing up in a nuts-and-bolts world inhibits 
the poetry impulse in most people. Somewhere 
along the line, they learn to say, “Let's face it; 
we must be practical,” Dickens’ School of 
Hard Facts is with us all, and poetry, like poor 
Sissy Jupe, is still required to blush because 
it cannot define a horse as “‘Quadruped. 
Gramnivorous. . . .” So the literalist on his 
rostrum demands the rational: “‘What does 
hickory-dickory-dock mean? It has to mean 
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something.” It does indeed, but not anything 
you can paraphrase, not anything you can 
prove. It means only what every child knows 
— delight. 


Having read this article, you may then 
want to test yourself out on any of the 
four volumes of Mr. Ciardi’s poetry. The 
latest of these, from time to time, was pub- 
lished in 1951 by Twayne Publishers, 
Inc. 


Propaganda Project 


We regret to report that the suggested 
project for comparing samples of biased 
propaganda and good objective education 
resulted in too few entries to provide a 
basis for the promised comment. 


Headquarters Stationery 


Visitors to AAUW Headquarters are 
exclaiming over the notes and postcards 
recently printed, which carry a charming 
drawing of the Headquarters building. 
Immediately the question is asked, 
“Where can I get some?” 

We hasten to announce that these notes 
and cards may now be ordered by mail. 
The printing is done by a special process 
which gives the drawing unusual depth 
and attractiveness. Branches may wish 
to order these for placecards at a branch 
luncheon or dinner, or for members’ use. 


All mail orders should be directed to 
the artist, Mr. John Moll, Oxford, Mary. 


land. Prices are: 


Notes (4144 x 534” folders with match- 
ing envelopes) 6 boxes of 12 each, post- 
$6.00 
Postcards, 100, postpaid 


Sorry, orders for smaller quantities 
cannot be accepted because of the cost 
of handling and postage. 


More New Branches 


Eight new branches have been added to 
the AAUW roster since our March 
JOURNAL report: Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington; Pawnee, Oklahoma; West Cal- 
casieu, Louisiana; Hobart, Indiana; Ulys- 
ses, Kansas; San Juan County, New Mex- 
ico; Granite City, Illinois; and Grand- 
father Mountain, Crossnore, North Caro- 
lina. We extend a warm welcome to all 
eight. 


Women and Their Finances 


By convention time a new kit of materials 
on Women and Their Finances will be 
ready for AAUW members. For some 
time it has been evident that there isa 
need for this kind of material, and now 
we are to have a kit prepared for you by 
experts in the fields of insurance, banking, 
and investments. 

The Institute of Life Insurance, the 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 
like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization—MISS MARY H. 
SMITH 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 


Dues, subscriptions to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 


Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the appropriate associate, 
as indicated by titles. (See list opposite first page of 
text in this JOURNAL.) Coordinated Program—Dh. 
ELEANOR F. DOLAN 

Fellowship or international grant applications, 
awards, and administration—MISS MARY H. 
SMITH 

Fellowship and international grant history, pro- 
motional material, money-raising, and contri- 
butions —MRS. FRANCES G. STRAUSS 

Editorial matters, public relations —MRS. RUTH 
W. TRYON,; Publicity —MRS. MARY B. BOYETTE 
Orders for publications —PUBLICATIONS CLERK 
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OREGON REJECTS NEGATIVE “LOYALTY OATH’’ 


American Bankers Association, and the 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms 
have worked together to draw up a study 
program on women and their finances 
and to provide suitable reading materials, 
a glossary of terms, and a bibliography — 
all of which will be put together in a kit 
which will be sent to every branch 


president. The kits will be free of charge, 
thanks to the cooperation of these three 
organizations. 

It is suggested that the branch president 
pass the kit along as soon as possible to 
the new status of women chairman for 
next year, so that the subject may be 
offered for study next year. 


Oregon Rejects Negative “Loyalty Oath” 


Not long ago, newspapers in many parts of the 
country were praising action by Oregon veterans 
organizations in opposing proposals that addi- 
tional loyalty oaths be required of teachers. The 
Oregon State Division also took up the matter, 
and the state legislative chairman has supplied 
an account of what happened. Since the question 
of special loyalty oaths for teachers is a recurring 
one, AAUW members will be interested in les- 
sons which may be drawn from Oregon’s ex- 
perience. 


Oregon veterans groups have set an 
example for the nation. They firmly 
believe in safeguarding American democ- 
racy by assuring teacher loyalty in the 
nation’s classrooms. But they will not 
be stampeded into support of negative 
loyalty-oath legislation for their teachers. 
On the contrary, they recently took action 
to forestall any such proposals which 
might be presented to the 1953 session of 
the Oregon legislature. 

Unprecedented? We believe it is. And 
it is their positive and farsighted action 
that inspires this article. 

This story should probably begin by 
taking note of the fact that Oregon has 
had, for many years, a law on its statute 
books that requires an affirmative oath 
of allegiance of every teacher in the state. 
In entering into a contract to teach, each 
teacher must subscribe to an oath or 
affirmation asserting, among other things, 
her “undivided allegiance to the govern- 


ment of our country, the United States 
of America.” This is a positive type of 
loyalty oath, similar to those usually 
required of national or state governmental 
officials. 

Despite this law, a negative type loyalty 
oath to cover teachers and other public 
servants had been introduced into the 
1951 Oregon Legislature. It was killed, 
but sentiment for such legislation seemed 
to persist in some quarters. Intimations 
of further action to non-dis- 
loyalty”’ legislation were being heard 
shortly before the 1953 Legislature con- 
vened last January. It was then that the 
Oregon veterans groups took action. 

A statement of the position of the 
Oregon Veterans Legislative Committee 
with regard to loyalty oaths for school 
teachers follows verbatim: 


secure 


There is, at present, considerable discussion in 
the state concerning the teachers’ loyalty oath. 
We of the American Legion concur in the stand 
taken on January 3, 1953, by the legislative 
committee of the veterans organizations in the 
state of Oregon, consisting of the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion, the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart and the Spanish American 
War Veterans. 

This body has adopted the name of the 
Oregon Veterans Legislative Committee. The 
committee agreed not to ask for legislation for 
any additional loyalty oaths. It appeared that 
the existing affirmative loyalty oaths now on 
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the statute books are sufficient if enforced by 
school authorities. 

The committee further believes that the 
school officials and the boards of education 
should be-fully qualified and should have the 
opportunity, if it is necessary, to clean their 
own house without being harassed by outside 
organizations. 

State officials and educators have the legal 
support of section 14, chapter 434, Oregon laws 
of 1949, and subsection 3s14, chapter 400, of 
Oregon laws of 1945 (state civil service act) 
and of s111, 2102, 2013 and 2104. 

The committee takes the position that sin- 
cere educators and public officials are best 
qualified to enforce loyalty laws. The commit- 
tee realizes that an educator must, to be effec- 
tive, be allowed academic freedoin, but empha- 
sizes that such freedom does not extend to the 
privilege of teaching precepts that are inimical 
to our system of government. 


The Oregon Division of the American 
Association of University Women was 
interested in this action by the veterans 
groups because a resolution of similar 
nature was at the time under considera- 
tion by the branches. 

How did the veterans’ action come 

about? What has been the result? We 
asked Mr. Karl L. Wagner, Department 
of Oregon Commander, the American 
Legion, to give us his answers. Asked how 
it is possible to maintain an atmosphere 
which permits a rational approach to the 
problem of loyalty oaths, Mr. Wagner 
said: 
All concerned must maintain an open mind. 
Veterans organizations and citizens generally 
must be objective in their thinking. There 
must be a starting assumption that school 
teachers are loyal Americans. On the other 
hand, the teachers must not regard themselves 
as “‘sacred cows”’ who cannot be queried as to 
their handling of a public trust. We feel the 
public generally is tiring of school officials 
drawing the shroud of “academic freedom” 
around themselves whenever a citizen wants to 
know what is going on. School officials should 
be willing at all times to listen to patriotic 
groups who seek to keep America free. In 
other words, all concerned must work for oné 
goal. This can only be achieved by maintain- 
ing an open mind, not a closed mind. This is no 
time for anyone to be “thin skinned.” 
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If other states have the laws on the books 
that Oregon has and if school officials are will- 
ing to listen to an act on factual information 
supplied them in a confidential, unpublicized, 
and friendly manner by individuals and patri- 
otic groups, there is no reason why there 
should be a problem. 


The Oregon Division of the American 

Association of University Women has 
been in the forefront of groups support- 
ing the present positive Oregon oath and 
opposing any negative oath. Its resolu- 
tion, approved after study by the branches 
and the state legislative committee, 
declares: 
Wuereas: The Oregon Division of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women is com- 
mitted to complete acceptance of the freedoms 
which are fundamental to the democratic 
philosophy of the government of the United 
States of America, and 


WuereEas: The Oregon Division of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women recog- 
nizes that teachers, having unparalleled influ- 
ence in the development of the nation’s youth, 
must possess a devotion to this democratic 
philosophy, and 


Wuereas: The Oregon Division of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women believes 
that the law of the State of Oregon insures, in 
so far as law can insure, this devotion of its 
teachers by the Oath of Allegiance to which 
each teacher must inscribe: 


I solemnly swear, or affirm, that I will sup- 
port the constitution of the state of Oregon 
—and the laws enacted thereunder, and 
that I will teach, by precept and example, 
respect for the flags of the United States and 
of the state of Oregon; reverence for law and 
order and undivided allegiance to the gov- 
ernment of our country, the United States 
of America. 


Therefore be it resolved: That the Oregon Divi- 
sion of the American Association of University 
Women be and hereby is authorized to take 
whatever action is necessary to support its 
position as stated in this resolution. 


Loyalty yes! But no hysteria for Ore- 
gon and no negative loyalty oaths. 


Jessie May SumskI 
Legislative Chairman 
Oregon State Division 





EDUCATION UNDER FIRE 


what AAUW branches 
are doing about it 


rE AAUW branches disturbed about 
A unwarranted attacks on the public 
schools? They are, and in 
numbers. 

Branch reports and bulletin announce- 
ments make frequent mention of study 
groups, branch meetings, and community 
forums which are organized for the 
specific purpose of studying and airing 
the many controversial issues that have 
arisen over our public schools. Judging 
from the reports that have come to the 
Headquarters office, members wish to be 
in a position to evaluate criticism and to 
give intelligent support to the schools. 

Branches have approached this problem 
in a variety of ways, usually at the 
initiative of the branch education chair- 
man and her committee. This is how the 
work has been done: 

Some branches have provided a speaker 
on the subject for a branch meeting in 
order to bring the problem to the atten- 
tion of all branch members. A significant 
number used a branch meeting for the 
discussion either of a single specific at- 
tack, or a magazine report — and followed 
this session by supplying members with a 
bibliography or study kit. Always these 
references included information on persons 
or groups known to be leading the attacks. 
In some instances the reading references 
were supplied by state departments of 
education; in others, the AAUW “ Edu- 
cation under Fire” kit and bibliography 
were used; and in still other instances, the 
group made up its own lists of materials. 
Some branches put out a special bulletin 
on the subject. 

This effort to obtain informed public 


increasing 


opinion was based on the assumption 
stated by the Madison, Wisconsin, chair- 
man, that “well informed groups are not 
tempted to join the hysteria of witch 
hunts.” 

Several branches reported study groups 
on the subject which apparently met a 
number of times, and some reported 
studying many aspects of their own 
school problems in order to be prepared 
to forestall destructive criticism. 

Branch study of the problem led to 
some excellent programs of action. For 
example, in Yellow Springs, Ohio, where 
strong currents of feeling existed about 
elementary school education, various 
AAUW members surveyed townspeople, 
officials of the school system, members 
of the Board of Education, and other 
civic groups. Current literature about 
good school standards supplemented in- 
formation disclosed through observation 
and attendance at school board, Home 
and School Association, and other com- 
munity meetings. In order to coordinate 
all resources and clarify the issues, the 
Yellow Springs Branch urged that a 
citizens committee be formed. As a result 
of this encouragement, the school board 
availed themselves of the aid of such a 
committee. 

The New York City Branch made a 
symposium on public education its prin- 
cipal object for the year. After months of 
planning and publicizing the meeting, a 
program featuring prominent educators 
was presented to an audience representing 
a cross section of parents, teachers, com- 
munity and church groups. The New York 
Herald Tribune and the New York Times 
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gave excellent coverage. Fifty marked 
copies of the publicity on the meeting 
were sent to city officials. In addition, the 
address of James Marshall, senior member 
and former president of the Board of 
Education, was recorded for later broad- 
cast. Two important resolutions were 
drawn up for future use. 

The Education Committee of the 
Milledgeville, Georgia, Branch adopted a 
different approach. After thorough study 
of attacks on public schools — where 
they had been made, some of the leaders 
and their techniques, and the dangers 
involved — the committee prepared a 
statement regarding the nature of attacks, 
and drew up a list of publications which 
would give additional information. Mime- 
ographed copies of the statement and 
list, accompanied by reprints of the ar- 
ticle “Danger! ‘They’re After Our 
Schools,’’ were placed in the library of 
Georgia State College for Women. 

The Sioux City, lowa, Branch members 
believed that criticism directed against 
teachers and instructional materials was 
unjust and nationally directed. In order 
to disclose the truth or falsity of the 
charges, conferences were held with the 
school superintendent, members of the 
Board of Education, and lay people. The 
committee also studied the procedure 
for organizing a citizens committee for 
further coordinated endeavor on_ the 
problem. The Westchester, New York, 
Branch scrutinized the “cultural vigi- 
lantism”’ that is finding voice in organized 
criticism of public schools and contrasted 
this with an examination of what consti- 
tutes a good, present-day program for the 
schools. 

Other branches have devoted their 
study to one important object — text- 
books. Members of the Lafayette, In- 
diana, Branch made a study of the local 
high school textbook situation. ‘‘Text- 
book screening’? was discussed at a 
meeting of the Wellsville, New York, 
Branch. School authorities were contacted 
to learn how textbooks were selected 
locally. After further consideration of the 
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problem, a resolution was passed by the 
branch to re-emphasize the resolution 
concerning academic freedom which was 
adopted by the AAUW national Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City: 


In the ideological stress and tension of the 
present we reaffirm our long-established sup- 
port of academic freedom as indispensable to 
creative activity in schools and universities. 


One of the most effective investigations 
of an attack on textbooks was made by 
the Arlington County, Virginia, Branch. 
When vague attacks on textbooks used 
in the county schools began to appear, 
the alert branch Education Committee 
immediately appointed a textbooks sub- 
committee. Finally a letter from a citizen 
was printed in the local paper citing 
quotations from six textbooks in current 
use which “are slanted toward socialism 
and collectivism.” The subcommittee 
examined each textbook. Their detailed 
single-spaced report ran to seven pages. 
They found — 


Of the eighteen direct quotations offered as 
“proof” of this alien slant, only. five were 
found to be accurate in the sense that the ac- 
tual words were actually found in the text- 
book, and that the meaning of the sentence 
was not changed by the surrounding material. 
In the opinion of the subcommittee, none of 
these five quotations proves much of anything 
unless it is that the world has changed in the 
past twenty-five years. 

The other quotations which we managed to 
locate were falsifications and _ distortions. 
Either qualifying material given with the 
sentence was omitted in order to present a 
false impression, or the sentence itself was 
perverted, twisted and mutilated to give a 
meaning never intended by the author. . . . 

It is the opinion of the subcommittee that 
[the] charges to date have no basis and deserve 
no further consideration. 


This report was approved by _ the 
Executive Board of the branch and 4 
Board recommendation followed to publi- 
cize the findings. Newspapers carried 
articles on the report, and the branch 
president received many congratulatory 


— C. M. H. 


telephone calls. 





A Branch-Coordinated Program 


Time for a change? — This was the topic 
the Washington Branch of the AAUW 
met to consider at its first monthly 
meeting of the 1952-53 season. The Pro- 
gram Committee had purposely not 
planned the usual year’s program, con- 
structed of unrelated topics and activities 
worked out independently by the various 


subject-matter chairmen and their study - 


group leaders. Interested in the suggestion 
of an all-branch program coordinated 
around a central purpose, as expressed in 
the General Director’s Letter of April 1952, 
the branch was to decide for itself whether 
or not it wanted to undertake a coordi- 
nated program. 

The first branch meeting had _ been 
announced as a Question-Group Discus- 
sion on Program. Around the front table 
sat the committee chairmen, ready, not 
with speeches, but with questions on 
program. The chairman of the group, 
one of the elected branch directors, was 
an able leader, ready to draw the entire 
group into the discussion. 

Questions came spontaneously. How 
would a central theme and a coordinated 
program affect the study groups? Would 
all branch activities be necessarily re- 
stricted to the chosen theme? What cen- 
tral purpose could be broad enough to 
draw in and coordinate all AAUW in- 
terests, such as the arts, international 
relations, and social studies? Could the 
branch find a central purpose that would 
lead not only to study but to action? 


Through a cooperative procedure of 
questioning, analysis, and democratic 
discussion, the branch members de- 
termined to undertake a coordinated pro- 
gram. Almost as a_ by-product, there 
emerged a sense of a broad general interest 
in the topic: Branch Action for Com- 
munity Needs. This, then, became the 
central program topic for the year. 

The second monthly branch meeting 
again used the technique of functioning 
as a whole, this time to consider the 
specific areas of local concern which the 
branch would study and in which it could 
hope to act. 

Suggestions came almost faster than 
they could be written on the blackboard: 
better ‘methods of selecting the school 
board, elimination of segregation, home 
rule for the District of Columbia, better 
housing, improved public transportation, 
increased parking facilities, adequate 
District budget, more appointments of 
qualified women to public office, more 
adequate approach to community health 
needs, and many more. The topics were 
organized in five categories: District 
Administrative Affairs, Needs of the 
District Schools, Health and Welfare in 
the District, the Community and the 
Arts, World Affairs as They Affect the 
Community. 

Members then divided into five groups 
to consider (1) what specific community 
needs under each of the five categories 
would be most appropriate for AAUW 
study and action; (2) whether acting on 
these needs would be within the capacity 
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of the branch; (3) what techniques and 
branch channels could be used in helping 
meet these needs. 

Following fifteen minutes of small- 
group discussion, a spokesman for each 
group briefly reported on the work of the 
group. Further planning was then referred 
by the branch to the Program Committee. 
By this method the Washington Branch 
coordinated program on Action for Com- 
munity Needs got under way. 

Does a coordinated program so achieved 
bear out the theory that there will be 
greater member participation and more 
solid accomplishment when everyone has 
helped to set up the goals? The Wash- 
ington Branch believes that there are 
many positive values to report: 
Unknown abilities and leadership’ qualities of 
many members were uncovered during the two 
meetings of open discussion. 

Standing committee chairmen spotted able 
leaders for committees and study groups. 

The Program Committee was able to proceed 
in line with expressed all-branch interests. 
Study groups and inter-committee activities, 
instead of being arbitrarily set up, came into 
being naturally, as needed to carry out the 
coordinated program. 

The general branch purpose determined the 
selection of community-focused topics and 
speakers for branch meetings. 

Social Studies Committee field trips, open to 
all and for the purpose of giving background 
relating to community health, housing, educa- 
tion, and welfare, were made. 

Committees coordinated their activities, mak- 
ing it possible for members to become ac- 
quainted with the whole problem and not 
merely with certain aspects of it. 


One of the principal difficulties inherent 
in any program so broad and so demo- 
cratically conceived is that it requires an 
unusual amount of cooperative planning 
and therefore of time. Another difficulty 
is the delay in starting program action 
necessitated by using the fall meetings 
for all-branch planning. But the virtues 
of a program so coordinated and so demo- 
cratically set up would seem to outweigh 
the added time and planning. 
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Taking Discussion to the Community 


A flourishing network of neighborhood 
forums has grown up in New Orleans 
under the sponsorship of the city’s AAUW 
branch. Brief mention has been made of 
them before in the JouRNAL, but now that 
five years’ experience has gone into the 
project we have compiled details of the 
“how” for other interested groups. 
Bringing people together to form dis- 
cussion groups, and maintaining their 
interest and enthusiasm over a period of 
years, obviously presents greater difficul- 
ties than organizing a number of like- 
minded people for direct action or for a 
specific short-term goal. From the be- 
ginning of the project in 1948, branch 
members have appreciated the hazards 
involved, and when rounding up a new 
group, concentrate their initial emphasis 
on stability of organization. After the 
group is organized, topics are allowed to 


. develop gradually, as the needs and wishes 


of the members become evident. No 
topic must be run to the ground, and the 
first sign of boredom or lagging interest 
must be the cue for a fresh start. 

To handle programs which may range 
from international events to art, from 
propaganda to the latest theories of 
education, requires a sponsoring organiza- 
tion with sufficient resources to provide 
informed leadership in several fields, 
plus volume and variety of material. For 
this, the AAUW branch is ideally suited. 
Its five essential committees, with their 
study groups, each bulwarked with Gen- 
eral Director’s Letter literature and bibli- 
ographies in its area, are in a position to 
contribute facts and analyses, and _ the 
Arts Committee is able to provide pro- 
gram material and personnel and to plan 
dramatic presentations of the discussion 
material supplied by the study groups. 

“ach discussion group, the New Orleans 
Branch found, presents a distinct problem. 
While no two groups’ experiences are 
identical, a study of three of the forums 
reported by the branch reveals the atti- 
tude and approach which has made the 
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effort a success. Let’s look first at the 
business women’s group for an answer to 
the question, how is a group brought 
together? 


Forming a Business Woman’s Group 

The chairman of the group discussion 
project decided that the business women 
of downtown New Orleans seemed to 
offer potential material for a discussion 
group. They constituted a large, com- 
paratively unorganized group, with ad- 
vantages of homogeneity in free time, 
location of working quarters, and _ in- 
terests. 

The first step was to find an energetic 
woman who had many friends from whom 
she could invite those interested in par- 
ticipating. Step two was to go through the 
branch yearbook to select names of busi- 
ness women members of the branch to be 
called upon for assistance in securing addi- 
tional members for the new group and in 
assuming responsibility for the group 
meetings. Three such members’ were 
discovered — members who had_ been 
necessarily inactive because of crowded 
schedules, and who were glad to have 
this opportunity to participate in branch 
activities. 

The third step was to consult the po- 
tential group members for their prefer- 
ences as to time, place, and type of meet- 
ings. This was accomplished by phone 
calls and one or two personal interviews. 

For the first meeting, the project 
program chairman was requested to pre- 
sent a favorite group discussion program, 
which she calls “Words in Action.” It is 
an entertaining, stimulating talk on 
semantics, and stresses the power and 
danger of language in description, adver- 
tising, publicity, and propaganda. First 
the branch president explained the gen- 
eral idea of group discussion. The intro- 
ductory remarks were presented in a 
conversational tone, with deliberately 
planned interruptions and suggestions 
from the chairman. In these groups no 
one ever speaks at length, and even the 
member giving the program tries to pro- 


voke questions and interruptions through- 
ry 

out. Then came the talk on slogans and 
factual and slanted reporting, with sam- 
ples of contrasting newspaper reports of 
the same occasion. Sparked by AAUW 
members, a heated discussion followed. 
ry e . . . 

This first meeting ended with members 
choosing topics for subsequent meetings, 
and so a successful series was launched. 


Discussion for Suburban Homemakers 


A group of young surburban housewives 
‘alled for different emphasis in both 
subject matter and discussion techniques. 
A branch member, who had become 
interested in group. discussion work 
through reports at branch meetings and 
in the branch News Letters, phoned the 
president one day to tell her of a friend 
who was intensely interested in the public 
school situation. She was interviewed, and 
readily consented to invite friends to her 
home to discuss the public schools. The 
project chairman then scanned the year- 
book for names of members with addresses 
in the area, and found four who were 
willing to help. These four were invited to 
a meeting of the project committee to 
discuss the inauguration of the new group. 
The Education Committee was informed 
that a group was being organized which 
would immediately be dependent on the 
committee for current information, and 
possibly for action at a later date. The 
education chairman was asked to have 
study group members available to attend 
meetings of the new group. 

At the group’s first meeting there were 
eight women of the neighborhood in 
attendance, besides three of the four 
members of the branch in the area, one of 
the project chairmen, and the Education 
Committee chairman. 

The explanation of discussion groups 
required a different presentation from 
that used for the business women’s group. 
Members sensed the impression that 
AAUW would rush in and solve the im- 
mediate problems, force the school board 
to build two new schools, have the un- 
popular principal replaced, and right all 
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the neighborhood wrongs in a_ hurry. 
(Where the problem concerns housing or 
other social needs, the situation is the 
same.) Therefore it was necessary to 
emphasize that study, discussion, and 
thought must precede action; also that 
AAUW expects its discussion groups to 
participate in the action. The explanation 
was of course made with care not to dis- 
courage the hope of ultimate action. 

After the introduction, the project 
chairman asked a planned question about 
the neighborhood school facilities. As the 
school in that suburb is a notoriously 
dilapidated structure, the answers were 
numerous and vehement. This phase of the 
discussion could have been continued 
indefinitely, but the project chairman 
- succeeded in turning it to the question of 
teachers and teaching. Opinions on the 
attributes of good teachers flowed, and the 
discussion was channeled into considera- 
tion of teacher training. 

Teacher training was chosen as_ the 
subject of the next discussion, and the 
education chairman promised to bring 
additional information, particularly in 
regard to the Louisiana certification 
requirements. She also agreed to find out 
more details about the proposed school 
for the neighborhood and whether any- 
thing could be done to speed its con- 
struction. 

The group has now met many times and 
has increased in size. Discussion has been 
about equally divided between general 
educational issues and the immediate 
local public school problem. The branch 
has found it possible to be of some assist- 
ance to the group in working out solutions 
and in enabling the members to view the 
public school situation as a whole, rather 
than from a strictly local angle. 

This group was of great value tothe 
branch, as were several others, in the 
school board election in which the branch 
sponsored two candidates. Members of 
the Legislative Committee attended all 
discussion group meetings in the early fall, 
to present a fair evaluation of the candi- 
dates. 
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Settlement House Discussion Flourishes 
Our last example is in many ways the most 
interesting, and certainly it offered the 
greatest challenge to the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the branch. The Kings- 
ley Settlement House group was the first 
discussion group organized by the New 
Orleans Branch and has been meeting, 
though somewhat irregularly, for several 
years. The group is composed of women 
from one of the less prosperous areas of the 
city. Its members have been the recipients 
of so many public and private welfare 
attentions that they have come to view 
all organization activities with a circum- 
spect eye. 

Since the members of the group had 
apparently been too often entertained 
with programs that held no appeal for 
them, the program-type meeting was 
avoided, and meetings were devoted en- 
tirely to discussion. The branch Social 
Studies Committee was at first responsible 
for the group, and sent members qualified 
to discuss the housing situation. This was 
naturally a matter of primary concern to 
these women, who did not long resist the 
opportunities to express their own views 
on a subject so close to their hearts. They 
soon began to enjoy exchanging opinions 
with each other and the four or five branch 
members who attended regularly. Many 
meetings were devoted to discussion of 
housing and of other social issues which 
had confused and troubled the neighbor- 
hood. 

At the end of each meeting, the group 
members were asked to choose a topic 
for the next meeting, and during the first 
year they were never at a loss for a 
promising subject. In addition, some 
local action toward the improvement of 
housing conditions was undertaken and 
accomplished by members of the group 
and of the Social Studies Committee, to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

At the end of the year, however, interest 
began to flag. The group was closed for 
two months and was then reopened with 
a meeting planned by the Education 
Committee. This committee developed 4 
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sries of simple but thought-provoking 
questions (which have since been used 
with success in other groups), such as 
“What is a good teacher?” “ What should 
a child be expected to learn in school?”’ 
“Where should ‘morals’ be taught, in the 
school or in the home?” “What is your 
definition of education?” 

The group was again enthusiastic. The 
members had given little thought to 
educational issues, and they were full of 
questions and answers for the next three 
or four meetings. After that,:it was found 
impossible to sustain interest, or to 
convert what interest had been aroused 
into action for the improvement of the 
public schools. 

The project committee had to evolve 
new plans. The branch members were 
now accepted by the group, and the 
committee decided that a program was 
in order. The arts chairman was called 
upon to select for reading a one-act play 
containing material for subsequent discus- 
sion. This was a difficult assignment, for 
one-act problem plays are scarce, but 
after due search she rediscovered Barrie’s 
“Twelve Pound Look.” 

The reading was a predestined success, 
for the chairman is a famously charming 
reader. As soon as she had finished, ques- 
tions of woman’s place and woman’s 
personal rights were introduced and dis- 
cussed with the utmost interest. The 
discussion was channeled into the realm 
of woman’s rights and responsibilities in 
the community. As a result of this meeting 
and the next, the unregistered members 
of the group and their friends are now 
registered and eager to vote. 

One program presented for the Kings- 
ley House group was so successful that 
it will certainly be repeated many times. 
The branch vice-president, a talented 
reviewer, did a résumé and evaluation 
of “The Devil in Massachusetts,” ending 
with a comparison of witch hunting in the 
past, under the Nazi regime, and now. 
rhe ensuing heated discussion of com- 
munism led the group members to the 
conclusion that the word has more than 


one meaning and that it is being used 
very loosely in current literature and 
conversation. They requested definitions. 

At a later meeting, a political science 
book was introduced. Passages on the 
history of socialism and other isms had 
been marked for reading. A member of the 
group read, and the other members listened 
quietly, interrupting only with sound, 
pertinent questions. Though none of 
the Kingsley House women have more 
than an elementary school education, no 
college class could have been more atten- 
tive. The discussion that followed was one 
which branch members present will long 
remember. It was a generous reward for 
all the time and effort spent in developing 
the Kingsley House group. 

It was a member of this group who 
called the branch to request that the 
next program be focused on Korea, the 
day after the U. N. voted to protect 
South Korea. The branch International 
Relations Committee took charge of 
presenting the initial program, and fol- 
lowed it up by working out a series of 
issues raised by the situation in Korea, 
for use by this and other groups. Among 
the subjects discussed were U.S.and U.N. 
procedure in Korea, American policy in 
regard to Formosa, and the question of 
seating Communist China. 


What the Branch Gained 


As you can see from these three case 
histories, the discussion groups can be as 
valuable to the branch as the branch is to 
the group, for the forums provide the 
study and action committees with a ready 
means of translating study into action. 
When the branch becomes interested in a 
phase of social or political action, it has 
available for backing and support a chain 
of forums, composed of people whose con- 
fidence has already been won. The group 
members, through their interest and 
cooperation, can help the branch to serve 
the community in many ways. 

The New Orleans Branch has also found 
that this particular project is ideal for 
integrating the branch, because its success 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THESE AAUW KITS? 


THE U. S. AND THE U.N. TODAY 


For those concerned with the spread- 
ing apathy and antagonism toward 
the United Nations and its agencies: 
pro-and-con discussion — attacks and 
defense; U. S. policy in the U.N., 
future treaty relationship to U.N.- 
sponsored covenants......... $1.00 


EDUCATION UNDER FIRE 


Facts on attacks on the schools; 
leading educators’ views on how to 
meet unfounded criticism ; experience 
of communities where citizens and 
schools work together for better 
education. Includes leaflets, reports, 
reprints 


PART-TIME WORK 


Includes suggestions for surveying 
branch and community interest in 
and opportunities for part-time work 
for women 10 cents 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Facts, pro-and-con statements, al- 
ternatives, suggestions, and bibliog- 
raphy on this important topic. 

20 cents 


These kits bring together pertinent 
pamphlets, reprints, and other ma- 
terial from various sources for your 
convenience. 


Send order and remittance to — 
AAUW Publications Clerk 
1634 Eye St., N W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


depends upon assistance from all groups 
and committees, and brings members with 
varied interests into a close working 
arrangement. And perhsps, as one branch 
member put it, “The greatest advantage 
to us is that, through discussion with 
heterogeneous members of the com. 
munity, we too acquire new and valuable 
points of views on social, political, and 
economic issues.” 


AAUW and Citizen’s Committees 
for the Public Schools 


A report from the Waterville, Maine, 
Branch outlines the steps which that 
branch took to form a Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Public Schools. We give them 
here in some detail for the benefit of other 
branches: 


1. Members of the Education Study Group 
talked with the superintendent of schools and 
the mayor, to get their support and advice. 
2. Material for the project was collected. 
Most helpful was material from the national 
office of AAUW, and the pamphlets, How Can 
We Help Get Better Schools, from the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
and We Study Our Schools, from the State De- 
partment of Education of Connecticut. The 
group corresponded with various specialists 
and educators for advice and information. 

3. To widen representation, the group invited 
the chairman of the school board, the superin- 
tendent of schools, representatives of the PTA 
Council, and several interested citizens to be- 
come members of the Preliminary Committee. 
4. Preliminary questions about Waterville, as 
outlined in the pamphlet, How Can We Help 
Get Better Schools, were studied and material 
collected. 


5. A definite plan for a citizens committee and 
a brief summary of the findings of the Prelim- 
inary Committee were drawn up. This in- 
cluded an outline to show the value of a co 
ordinating committee and various subcom- 
mittees to work in specific school problems. 


6. The plan was presented by the committee 
to the mayor. A list of interested citizens was 
submitted. The mayor agreed to present the 
plan to the Board of Education and then to the 
City Council for approval, then appoint 4 
permanent committee. 
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Contributions to this department are invited. Your “‘letter to the 
editor” will help to make this a worth-while exchange of AAUW views. 


Individual Action and the 
Threat to Democracy 


The leading article in the Winter JourNAL is 
one for which we are all grateful, since it gives 
us an excellent starting point for discussion. 
The problem of the Communist threat to 
freedom and democracy, we all agree, is the 
most important of our day and age. I have 
asked the branch presidents to discuss this 
with their boards and I am planning to hold 
an informal meeting of our State Board, the 
sole purpose of which will be the consideration 
of the issues raised. 

For myself, personally, I have appointed 
myself a committee of one to try to make 
others see how much is involved, even though 
it may seem hopeless and unrewarding. A 
mechanic comes to my home to do repairs and 
says something about our teachers; a garage- 
man comes to bring a rental battery and talks 
about the Congressional investigations; a club 
member sits down at my table at lunch and 
remarks about the faculties in the nearby 
colleges; and so it goes on throughout the day. 
Heaven knows that I do not know the answers; 
but to bring peace to myself and a feeling that 
Iam doing something, I have resolved to let 
no opportunity go by without trying to widen 
the horizon of those I see even ever so casually, 
and to make them aware of all that is at stake. 

Another chief difficulty is knowing what to 
accept as fact and what to reject as propa- 
ganda for some ulterior end. For the past few 
years Radcliffe College has conducted semi- 
nars for college women in the community, who 
do the work without any course credits, but 
with earnestness and thoroughness. Among 
these seminars is one that-has been conducted 
by a Nieman Fellow on how to analyze news- 
papers and recognize what is fact and what is 
apt not to be. Members of other college facul- 
ties might urge their colleges to set up such 
seminars for college women in their commu- 
nities, so that more and more might obtain 


this basic training in the reading of news- 
papers and periodicals and learn how to tell 
fact from propaganda. 
Newton Center, Mass. Frrepa ULLIAN 
President, Massachusetts 


State Division 


Pro America Replies 


To protect the good name of Pro America, and 
to maintain good will between AAUW and 
Pro America, I am writing to comment upon 
the article, “‘Currents and Cross-Currents,” in 
the fall 1952 JourNaL, in which Pro Amer- 
ica was listed as an example of an “anti” or 
“‘attacking” organization. Also, I wish to 
describe Pro America as to purpose and 
program. 

I am and have been a member of AAUW 
for twenty-two years, with executive experi- 
ence as AAUW local and state president, and 
for six years a member of the national Com- 
mittee on Status of Women. 

The words “ anti” or “attacking” when used 
as they have been used in the controversy in 
public education for the past two years (see 
AAUW spring 1952 reading list, kit on educa- 
tion, also the covering letter of the then chair- 
man of the committee), were most suggestive 
of two of Webster's definitions, “‘to affect 
injuriously or destructively,” or “‘often with 
the implication of spuriousness.”’ 

Following the listing of Pro America as 
“anti” or “‘attacking,” the remaining six 
pages of “Currents and Cross-Currents” 
suggested an excellent yardstick for thinking 
and judgment about organizations. However, 
this yardstick of measurement in its reference 
to “attacking groups,” by juxtaposition cer- 
tainly suggests the guilt of Pro America. 

In the article, the author states that she is 
not referring to “individuals or groups with 
long established purpose or program, or to 
those who study and evaluate carefully and 
then take their stands for or against.” This 
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statement should have precluded the listing 
of Pro America. 

Pro America is a national political organiza- 
tion of women. It is independent and perma- 
nent. It has cooperated with the Republican 
Party down the years. The principles of Pro 
America have remained the since its 
inception, twenty years ago. These are as 
follows: 


same 


The preservation of Constitutional Govern- 
ment and the system of free enterprise, but not 
freedom to exploit; welfare, but not the welfare 
state; aid to education, but not the general 
principle of Federal aid; safeguard States’ 
rights and decrease Federal power; develop 
pride in individualism and respect for industry 
and thrift; protect our Government, churches, 
schools and military forces from Communism, 
Fascism and Socialism. 


In “Currents and Cross-Currents” I have 
been unable to find any stated: basis for the 
derogatory designation of Pro America. In my 
training in AAUW and in my university train- 
ing, I understood the first principle of scholar- 
ship was the documentation of statements. I 
have searched this article without success for 
definite reasons for what seems to me to be an 
attack by AAUW on Pro America. The organi- 
zation which hundreds of Pro Americans sup- 
port with their dues and their efforts in com- 
mittees and local branches has put Pro Amer- 
ica under suspicion. Which is the “attacking” 
or “‘anti” group? Pro America has never said 
anything unkind about AAUW. 

I have earnestly endeavored to apply the 
tests to Pro America which the General 
Director of AAUW cited, and invariably the 
tests fail. 

1. Pro America does not have a name re- 
sembling any other organization. 

2. Pro America is in no coalition with any 
organization. This policy was established in 
1933. 





A THRILLINGLY FUNNY DANCE DRAMA 
FOR CHILDREN 


PECOS BILL, THE 
COYOTE COWBOY 


for information regarding Bill’s tour of America 
in 1953-54, address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 
Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE 
Announces for 1953-54 


KING MIDAS 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
RAPUNZEL AND THE WITCH 
TOM SAWYER 


For dates, costs, efc. write to: 
BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y, 


BRyant 9-6780 





3. At no time have we published literature to 
distribute at large, other than campaign ma- 
terial. We publish a national news sheet in the! 
manner in which the AAUW Journat is 
published. 

4. By National Board action and National 
Resolutions, within which the States and Units 
operate, Pro America down the years has 
urged and recommended adequate salaries for 
teachers and improved social relations. Except 
for one instance in twenty years, every bond 
issue for school buildings in the communities 
where a Pro America Unit existed has been 
supported. During the past twenty years in 
which there has been a tendency to ridicule 
Americanism, Pro America has urged emphasis 
upon the teaching of American traditions and 
love of country in the public school system. 
5. Pro America has no “huge finances.” It 
functions with a single paid stenographer. Its 
officers donate their time, and commonly 
donate office space and other services. Pro 
America is financed by annual dues to the Na- 
tional Association of 50 cents per member. 


I regret that I cannot reply more specifically 
to the AAUW Journat article, but I am as 
helpless as though I were fighting a London 
fog, and a disastrous one. Nothing specific is 
charged, but the inferences are made, which, if 
applied to Pro America, are injurious. Cor- 
respondence which I have received suggests 
much damage in areas where Pro America 's 
not known. 

The record of Pro America is an open book. 
I will be glad to supply any Branch with copies 
of all literature published by Pro America 
during the past two years. 

Hundreds of Pro America members belong 
to the AAUW, and we hope to continue that 
membership. 
Tulsa, Okla. ANN WILSON KNapPPES 
President, National Associatio 


Pro America 
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